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ACT I. 
[4 Hall in Guipo COLONNA’s palace. 
ScENE I. 


(Guipo and his Lieutenants, Borso and TORELLO, near an open win- 
dow, whence the country about Pisa is seen). 
(1) 
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MONNA VANNA 


UIDO. We are reduced to such extremities that the Signory 

is driven to confess to me disasters long kept hidden from us. 

The two armies Venice was sending to our aid are them- 

seivcs hemmed in by the Florentines, one at Bibbiene, the 

other at Eloi. The passes of the Vernia, Chiusi, and Mon- 

talone, Arezzo, and all the Casentin outlets are in the enemies’ 

hands. We are shut off from the rest of the earth, given over helpless to 
the hate of Fiorence — Florence never merciful unless she is trembling. 

As yet our soldiery and people know nothing of these reverses, but 
rumors more and more disquieting are spreading abroad. What will they 
do when they learn the truth? Their rage and terror will recoil on us and 
on the Signory. ‘They are exasperated, frenzied by three months of siege, 
famine and privations such as few cities ever stood before. The only hope 
still sustaining their restive obedience is about to collapse, that means revolt, 
the incursion of the enemy, and then the end of Pisa! 

Borso. My men have nothing left, not an arrow, not a bullet; and 
you may turn over every keg in the vaults without finding another ounce of 
powder. 

Torello. Day before yesterday I fired our last shot at the San Antonio 
batteries and the Stampace tower. With nothing left but their swords, even 
the Stradiotes refused to man the ramparts. 

Borso. You can see from here the breach Prinzivalle’s cannon have 
made in the walls our Venetian allies were defending.... It is fifty arm’s 
lengths; a flock of sheep could pass through there fearlessly No one 
can hold it; and the Romagnol infantry, the Esclavons, and the Albanese 
swear they will all desert if the capitulation is not signed tonight. 

Guido. Ten days ago the Signory sent out three Elders of the college 
on three separate embassies to treat for surrender. We have not seen them 
since. 

Torello. Prinzivalle will never forgive us for killing his lieutenant, 
Antonio Reno, massacred in our streets by the maddened peasants. Flor- 
ence profits by it to outlaw us and treat us like barbarians. 

Guido. I sent my own father out to explain it and excuse the fault of 
an infuriated mob we were powerless to restrain. He was a sacred hostage; 
he has not come back 

Borso. For more than a week now the city has been open on every 
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side, our walls in ruin, our cannon silent. Why then does not Prinzivalle 
make the assault? Does he not suspect some trap? Does he lack courage? 
Or can it be that Florence is giving out secret orders? 

Guido. The orders of Florence are always secret; but her designs 
are clear. Far too long has Pisa been the faithful ally of Venice and set a 
dangerous example to the little towns of Tuscany;.... The Pisan Re- 
public must be suppressed Little by little, craftily and slyly, has 
this war been inflamed, instigated by cruelties and perfidies unheard of, so 
as to justify the vengeance to come. Not without reason do I suspect her 
emissaries of whetting on our peasants to massacre Reno. Neither has 
she without reason launched against us the fiercest of her mercenaries — this 
savage Prinzivalle who distinguished himself so sinisterly at the sacking of 
Plaisance, where, after exterminating, ‘inadvertently,’ they say, all the 
armed men, he put five thousand free-born women on sale as slaves. 

Borso. On that point they mistake. It was not Prinzivalle but the 
commissioners of Florence who ordered massacre and sale. I never saw 
Prinzivalle, but one of my brothers knew him. He is of barbaric stock; 
his father was Basque or Breton, it seems, and opened a goldsmith shop in 
Venice. He is of low birth, that’s sure, but not the savage they think him. 
He is said to be violent, hot headed, dissolute, and dangerous, but loyal; I 
would surrender my sword to him fearlessly 

Guido. Do not surrender it as long as it can still defend you. We 
shall soon see him at work, and we shall find out then which one of us is 
right. Until then it behooves us to try the last resource of all such men as re- 
fuse to let themselves be slaughtered with bowed head and unraised arm. First 
of all the soldiery, the citizens, and the refugee-peasants, must learn the whole 
truth. They must understand clearly that capitulation is not what is offered 
us; that it is no longer a question of one of these peaceful wars wherein two 
great armies may fight from dawn till sunset to leave three wounded men 
on the battle-field. Nor one of these brotherly sieges wherein the conqueror 
becomes forthwith the guest and dearest friend of the conquered. It is a 
merciless struggle for life or death alone, where our wives, our children... . 


ScENE II. 


[Enter Marco. GUIDO sees him and runs to meet and embrace him. | 
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Guido. Father! By what good fortune in our great misfortune, by 
what happy miracle, have you returned to us when I had given up all 
You are not wounded? You limp! Did they torture you? 

Have you escaped? What did they do to you? 

Marco. Nothing! Thank God! They are not barbarians 
They welcomed me like an honored guest. Prinzivalle had read my writ- 
ing; he talked with me about the three dialogues of Plato I discovered and 
translated. If I limp it is because I am an old man and have come a long 
way. Do you know whom I met in Prinzivalle’s tent? 

Guido. I can guess: the pitiless Florentine commissioners 

Marco. Yes, it is true; them also, or one of them; for but one did I 
see. But the first person made known to me there was Marsiglio Ficino, 
the venerated master who discovered Plato. Marsiglio Ficino! The very 
soul of Plato revisiting the earth! I would have given ten years 
of my life to see him before I went the way of all flesh. We were like two 
brothers meeting at last.... We talked about Hesiod and Aristotle and 
Homer.... Near the camp, in an olive grove upon the banks of the Arno 
he discovered, buried in the sand, the torso of a goddess so strangely beau- 
tiful that if you but saw it you would forget the war. We dug deeper. 
He found an arm; I unearthed two hands so beautiful and delicate that you 
would imagine them made to beget smiles, diffuse the dew, and caress the 
dawn.... One of them had the curve slight fingers take when they touch 
the breast; the other still grasped the handle of a mirror... 

Guido. Father, let us not forget that our people are dying of hunger; 
and that they have little to do with delicate hands and bronze torsos. 

Marco. It is a marble torso. 

Guido. Let it be so! Let us speak instead of the 30,000 lives that 
may be lost by a single oversight, a minute’s delay; or saved by one adroit 
speech, one word of good news Not for a torso or pair of mutilated 
hands did you go there What did you learn from them? Florence 

Speak! Quick! 

Do you hear those wretches crying out there out- 

side our windows? They are fighting for the spears of grass sprouting up 
between the stones 

Marco. True. I forgot you were making war while the spring was 
new-born, the sky happy as a king just waking up, the sea uplifting itself 
like a cup of light held out to the gods by a goddess of the azure, while the 
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earth is so fair and so full of love for all mankind! But you have 
delights of your own: I talk too much of mine. Besides you are right; 
and I ought to have told you at once the news I bring To save 
30,000 lives it desolates but one; to that one it offers the noblest chance to 
cover itself with glory—a glory purer far in my eyes than any glory of 

Love for one single being is good and worthy of all praise; 
but the love transcending that is better A vigilant chastity and 
fidelity are good virtues; but there are times when they seem petty with one 
who looks deeper Look you!.... But don’t go and lose your head 
at the first word of this, and cut off your retreat, by swearing vows that will 
hamper reason — reason always loves to retrace her steps 

Guido. [Making a gesture to dismiss his officers| Leave us!... 

Marco. No;stay! It is the fate of every one of us that is about to 
be decided. Rather would I wish that this hall were flooded with all the 
victims whom we are about to spare; and that the wretches we are going to 
save should crowd to listen at the windows, so as to grasp and fix fast forever 
the salvation that I bring. For I do bring salvation, if reason accept it. 
But ten thousand reasons will scarcely balance one very heavy mistake, 
whose weight I fear so much the more that I myself 

Guido. Father, I beg of you, drop these riddles. What can it be 
that demands so many words? We are ready to understand anything; we 
have reached the moment when nothing further can astound us. — 

Marco. Well, then! I saw Prinzivalle and talked with him. How 
different and false an idea of a man is that which is painted by those who 
fear him! —I went even as Priam unto the tent of Achilles. —I expected 
to meet a kind of savage, haughty and heavy, always covered with blood 
or plunged in drunkenness, —a kind of fool, as they represent him, whose 
genius on the battle-field has sudden crashing lightning strokes coming no 
one knows whence I thought I should face a battle demon, blind, 
incoherent, cruel and vain, faithless and debauched. 

Guido. And such is Prinzivalle, save only that he is not faithless. 

Borso. True, loyal he is, although it is Florence he serves, and twice 
has he proved it to us. 

Marco. Now, I found him a man who knelt to me as the disciple, 
moved, kneels to his Master. He is cultured, of good discourse, docile to 
wisdom, avid of knowledge. He knows how to listen long, and shows 
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himself to be sensitive to all kind of beauty. He knows how to smile with 
quick intelligence. He is gentle, humane, and does not love war. In 
passions and external things he seeks for reason. He knows how to look 
within; he is full of conscience and sincerity and against the grain serves a 
faithless Republic. A mere chance of life, destiny perhaps, turned him 
toward warfare, and it still fetters him to a fame he detests and would fain 
cut loose from; but not before it has satisfied one desire, a baleful desire, 
such as befalls certain men who are born, it seems, under the dangerous star 
of a great love, unique and unrealizable 

Guido. Father, do not forget how heavy waiting is to those who 
are dying with hunger. Pass over these characteristics with which we have 
little to do. Tell us, in brief, this word of salvation that you promised us. 

Marco. True; I put it off without intending to, perhaps; and however 
cruel it be to the two beings I love most on this earth — 

Guido. I accept my share of it already. Whose is the other share? 

Marco. Listen tome! I am going to.... When I came in here 
it seemed strange and difficult, but on the other hand, the chance for rescue 
was so prodigious.... 

Guido. Speak!.... 

Marco. Florence has determined to annihilate us. The decemvirs 
of war have judged it necessary and the Signory approves their decree. 
The sentence is without appeal. But Florence, hypocritical and wily, is 
loath to bear the blame for too bloody a victory in the eyes of the world 
she civilizes. She will give it out that Pisa has refused the merciful 
capitulation she offers. The city will be taken by assault; the Spanish and 
German mercenaries let loose against it. To give special orders to them 
is needless when it is a question of rape, pillage, conflagration, and massacre. 
It is enough that they slip from under the whip of their masters, and, for 
that one day, their masters will take care to seem powerless. — Such is 
the fate in store for us! And the city of the red lily, if the disaster be more 
cruel than she dare hope, will be the first to deplore it and attribute it 
wholly to the unforeseen license of the soldiers of fortune, whom she will 
dismiss with gestures of disgust after our ruin when she can dispense with 
their aid. 

Guido. I know Florence. 

Marco. These are the verbal secret instructions transmitted Prinzi- 
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valle by the Commissaries of the Republic. Eight days ago they urged him 
to set about this decisive assault. Until now he has put it off under various 
pretexts. Moreover, he has intercepted letters in which the commissaries, 
who set spies on his every action, accuse him of treason before the Signory. 
Pisa destroyed, and the war ended, sentence, torture, and death await him 
at Florence, as they have awaited more than one dangerous general. So! 
He knows his fate. 

Guido. Well, then, what does he mean to do? 

Marco. He relies —as much at least as one can rely upon the senti- 
ments of these shifty savages —he relies on a company of archers that he 
himself enlisted. In any case, he is sure of a guard of a hundred men who 
will form the nucleus of his troops and are entirely devoted to him. He 
proposes to you, then, to let all those enter Pisa who are ready to follow him 
and defend it against the army he abandons. 

Guido. It is not men we lack. We are in no need of dangerous 
auxiliaries. Let them give us bullets, powder, and provisions. 

Marco. Good! He foresaw you would reject an offer which looks 
suspicious. He agrees, therefore, to lead into the city a convoy of ammuni- 
tion and provisions just arrived in his own camp. 

Guido. How will he do it? 

Marco. I don’t know. I understand nothing of the ruses of war 
and politics. But he does what he wants to do. In spite of the Florentine 
commissaries, he alone is master in his camp as long as he is not recalled by 
the Signory. And it would not dare recall him on the eve of a victory from 
amidst an army believing in him and all but grasping its prey. It must bide 
its time. 

Guido. Well, then! I understand that he saves us to save himself and 
avenge himself in advance. But he might do it more brilliantly and cleverly. 
What interest has he in heaping favors on his foes? Where will he go, 
and what will become of him? 

Marco. Now is the time, my son, when words are cruel and 
potent!.... Now, my son, is the time when at a stroke a word or two 
can take on the force of fate and single out its victims!... I tremble when 
I think that the sound of my voice, my manner of speech, can cause many 
deaths or save many lives. 
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Guido. I do not see how.... To real misfortune the most cruel 
words add little 

Marco. As I told you before, Prinzivalle seems to be wise. He is 
reasonable and humane, but where is the wise man without a folly? The 
good man who has never fostered a monstrous idea? On the right hand 
is reason, pity, justice; on the left, that is another thing — desire, passion, 
what not?—the madness into which we continually fall. I have fallen 
into it myself, so will you, perhaps, and so may I again, for man is made 
so. A suffering which ought not to be a human suffering is about to afflict 
you. And I, I, who see so clearly that it will be out of all proportion to the 
evil it represents; I, too, for my part, have made a promise still more foolish 
than that suffering; —and this foolish promise will be very foolishly kept 
by the sage I would be, who has just been talking to you in reason’s 
name. I have promised, if you reject the offer, to return to the enemies’ 

Torture probably or death 

will be the reward of such stupid loyalty. Nevertheless, I shall go 
It is all very fine to say that it is a remnant of folly I dress up in purple to 
delude myself with: this folly I censure I shall do: for the necessary strength 
to follow reason is not left me Still I do not tell you!.. Ah! hold 
on, I lose myself; I string phrases, pile up words, so as to keep back a little 
longer the decisive moment But perhaps I am wrong to doubt you 
so much!.... Well, then! This great convoy, these provisions I have 
seen; these wagons overflowing with wheat, with others full of wine, fruit, 
and vegetables: these flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, enough to nourish 
the people for whole months; all these kegs of powder and ingots of lead, 
enough to conquer Florence and make Pisa flourish again, —all this will 
enter the city tonight, if you send in exchange, to yield her up to Prinzivalle 
for a single night, for he will send her back again at the first gleam of 
dawn ; — but he exacts, in token of victory and surrender, that she come alone 
and naked under her cloak 

Guido. Who? Who must come? 

Marco. Giovanna. 

Guido. Who? My wife?.. Vanna? 

Marco. Yes; your Giovanna. I have said it. 

Guido. But why my Vanna, if he has such desires?.... There are 
thousands of women.... 
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Marco. Because she is the most beautiful, and he Joves her 

Guido. He loves her? Where has he seen her? He does not know 
her. 

Marco. He has seen her, knows her, but he would not say when 
nor how. 

Guido. But she, has she seen him? Where did he meet her? 

Marco. She has never seen him, or does not remember... . 

Guido. How do you know? 

Marco. She herself told me so. 

Guido. When? 

Marco. Before I came to seek you.... 

Guido. And you told her? 

Marco. All, all. 

Guido. All? What? The whole infamous bargain? You dared? 

Marco. Yes. 

Guido. What did she answer? 

Marco. She did not answer. She grew pale and went away without 
a word. 

Guido. Yes; I like that best of all. She might have flung herself 
at you, spit in your face, or fallen at your feet. But I like that best of all. 
Grew pale and went away! So would the angels do! I know Vanna. 
There was no need to speak. And we, in our turn, we shall not speak of 
this again. Once more will we take up our post on the ramparts; and if 
it must be to die there, at least we shall die without tarnishing defeat. 

Marco. I understand you, my son, and the test is almost as tragic 
for me as for you. But the blow has fallen. Let us give reason time to 
put back into their proper places our suffering and our duty! 

Guido. There is but one duty in the face of this infamous proposition, 
and reflection can but increase the horror it inspires. 

Marco. Still ask yourself if you have a right to hand a whole people 
over to death in order to put off an unavoidable evil for some few miserable 
hours; for when the city is taken Vanna will be given up wholly to the 
conqueror 

Guido. No... This concerns me. 

Marco. Be it so! But these thousands of lives! Say to yourself 
how much that is! Too much, perhaps; and that it is not just.... If 
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only your own happiness depended on your choice you would prefer death, 
and that I should understand; although I, — having reached the close of 
a life that has beheld many men, and therefore much human suffering, — I 
conclude it is not wise to prefer death, cold, horrible death, with its eternal 
silence, to no matter what physical or moral suffering that may put it 
Was os But this is a question affecting thousands of lives, brothers at 
arms, women, children....... Do what this senseless man asks of you, 
and what seems monstrous to you will seem heroic to those who shall survive 
and look upon your act with calmer eyes, a more equable and human gaze. 
Believe me, nothing is worth a saved life! and all the virtues, every ideal of 
man, all that is called honor, fidelity, —all, all, is but a child’s play com- 
pared to that... You wish to remain spotless through a frightful ordeal 
and come out of it like a hero; but it is a mistake to believe that the sole 
climax of heroism is death. The most heroic act is the costliest; and death 
is often easier than life. 

Guido. Are you my father? 

Marco. And proud to be so! If I contend against you today I 
contend against myself, too; and I should love you less if too quickly you 
yielded. 

Guido. Yes, you are my father, and you have proved it: for you, 
too, would choose death; and since I reject the infamous compact you will 
go back there, to the enemy’s camp, and give yourself up to whatever fate 
Florence has in store for you...... 

Marco. My son, this is no question of mine —a useless enough old 
man who has no time left him to live and is of no consequence to anybody ! 
That is why I say to myself that it is not worth while to fight an ancient 
folly left within me, and wrestle long to elevate myself to the height required 
for what would be wise... I don’t know why I should go back there. ... 
My soul in my old body keeps too young and belongs to an epoch still too 
far away from the age of reason. — But I lament that so many forces of 
the past keep me from breaking a foolish promise. — 

Guido. I shall follow your example. 

Marco. What are you saying? 

Guido. That I will do as you do, be faithful to those forces of the 
past that seem absurd to you, but that, happily, rule you yet....... 

Marco. They donot rule me yet when it is a question involving others. 
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And if to enlighten your soul the sacrifice of my poor old word of honor 
needs be, I give up keeping my promise with all my heart, and whatever 
you may do about it, I will not go back there. 

Guido. Enough, father. I should use words that a son ought not to 
use to a father whose mind is wandering. 

Marco. ‘Tell me, my son, every word that indignation stirs up in your 
heart. I shall gather them all together as witnesses of a just suffering... . 
The love I have for you does not depend upon what words you can say to 
me.... But, while you are cursing me, suffer reason and noble compassion 
to fill up the room in your soul of the insults that come out of it... . 

Guido. Let this suffice! I-will not listen any more. Think; picture 
to yourself what you would make me do! It is you now who lack reason, 
lofty and noble reason, and fear of death unsettles your wisdom. As for 
me, I look on death with less disquietude, and know how to remember the 
lesson of courage you gave me before years and vain study of books en- 
feebled yours. We are alone in this hall. No one was a witness of your 
weakness; my two lieutenants here will, with me, guard a secret that we 
shall not, alas! have to carry,long. Let it be covered up in our hearts; and 
now let us speak of the last struggle... . 

Marco. No, my son, it cannot be covered up, for my years and vain 
studies have taught me that for no reason is it ever permitted to cover up a 
single life of any man in this way. If you believe that I no longer have 
the sole courage that you honor, yet there dwells in me another courage; 
less splendid, perhaps, and less famous among men, because it does less 
harm and men respect what makes them suffer. That courage enables me to 
accomplish the rest of my duty. 

Guido. What, then, is the rest? 

Marco. Iam going to finish what I vainly began. You were one of 
the judges, you were not the only one, and all whose life or death this hour 
decides have a right to know their fate and upon what their salvation 
depends. 

Guido. I do not understand clearly; at least, I hope I do not under- 
stand... You said...... ? 

Marco. I said that on going out of this hall I should go and make 
known to the people the offer that Prinzivalle makes you and you reject. 

Guido. Good! This time I do understand. I regret that useless 
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words have brought us to this. I regret, too, that your mental disorder 
forces me to appear lacking in the respect I owe to your age. But the duty 
of a son is to protect, even against himself, a father who deceives himself. 
Besides, while Pisa is standing, I am master here and guardian of her honor. 
Borso and Torello, I entrust my father to you; you will keep guard over 
him till his mind clears up. Nothing has happened. No one shall know 
anything of this. My father, I pardon you. You will pardon me when 
the last hour shall reawaken in you the memory of the days when you taught 
me to become a man without fear or involuntary weakness. 

Marco. My son, I pardon you before the last hour. I would have 
done as you have. You may imprison me; but my secret is free; it is already 
too late to stifle my voice. 

Guido. What do you mean? 

Marco. That at this moment, even, the Signory is deliberating upon 
Prinzivalle’s proposal. 

Guido. The Signory? Who told them..... ? 

Marco. I did, before telling you...... 

Guido. No! It is not possible that fear of death and the ravages 
old age has made in your heart could unbalance you so far as to deliver my 
only happiness, all my love, all the joy and all the purity of our double life 
into alien hands to weigh and measure as coldly as they weigh salt, as they 
measure oil in the depths of their shops! I do not believe it; I shall not 
really believe it until I have seen it. And when I have seen it, I shall look 
at you, you, my poor old father that I love, that I thought I knew, whom I 
would force myself to resemble a little; I shall look at you with more sur- 
prise and horror than I should look upon the obscene and cowardly monster 
who plunges us today in all his filth! 

Marco. You say truly, my son, you do not know me well enough; and 
it is a fault I accuse myself of. When old age came I did not make you 
acquainted with all it taught me every day, of life, love, the suffering and 
happiness of mankind. A man often lives in this way, quite near those he 
loves without saying to them the only things of consequence to say. He 
goes on cradled in the past, taking it for granted that all are being trans- 
formed as he himself is, and when some misfortune awakens them he 
discovers with astonishment how far away they all are from one another... . 
Had I told you sooner of all that was changed in my heart, all the vanities 
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dropping from it one by one, all the realities blossoming in place of them, 
I should not find myself today confronting you like some wretched stranger 
you are on the verge of hating. 

Guido. I am happy to have known so late.... Henceforth, so 
much the worse. I know beforehand what the Signory will decide. In 
truth, it is too easy to be saved in this way at the expense of a single man; 
and it is a temptation which men of higher courage than these shopkeepers, 
hankering to go back to their counters, could not resist. But I do not owe 
them that! I owethattonoone! I have given them my blood, my sleep- 
less nights, all the fatigue and pain of this long siege; that is enough, and 
that is all. All beyond that belongs to me. I will not obey, and I shall 
remember that I am still in command. I have, at least, my 300 Stradiotes 
left that heed no voice but mine, and will refuse to hear the counsel of 
cowards ! 

Marco. My son, you deceive yourself. The Signory of Pisa, these 
shopkeepers whom you scorn before you know how they will decide, have 
given, on the contrary, in their distress an admirable example of nobleness 
and firmness. They have not wished to have their safety depend upon 
exacting the sacrifice of a woman’s chastity and love; and at the moment 
when I left them to come and find you, they were summoning Vanna to tell 
her that they put the fate of the city in her hands. 

Guido. How! They dared! When I was not there, they dared 
repeat in her presence the indecent words of this crazy satyr! My Vanna! 
When I think of her delicate face, one gaze brings the blush to, over which 
continually flit and come all modest looks, as if to keep dewy forever the 
splendor of her beauty!... My Vanna fronting them, — old men with glit- 
tering eyes, paltry tradesmen, pallid with the hypocrite’s smile, who ought to 


be awestruck in her presence as before a holy thing!... They, then, are 
going to tell it all over to her. ‘Go down there alone and naked as he re- 
eee Go, give up to him that body none even grazed with a 


desire, so virginal it seems, and that I, her husband, I dared never unveil 
save with praying hands, beseeching eyes, that I should keep pure and chaste 
for fear of tarnishing it by one forbidden breath..... And while I speak 
they are there saying to her...! Firm and noble are they! They do not 
compel her to go against her will? What will they do then when I stand be- 
fore them? They ask for nothing but her consent...... and my consent, 
who asks me for that? 
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Marco. DonotI, my son? If I do not obtain it they in their turn 
will come..... 

Guido. They have nothing to do but come; and Vanna will have 
replied for both of us! 

Marco. Sol hope, if you accept her reply! 

Guido. Her reply! You doubt it, then? And you know her; and 
you have seen her day after day since that first hour, when all covered yet 
with flowers and the smiles of her supreme love she crossed the threshold of 
this very hall where you come to sell her, where you dare doubt the single 
reply that a woman can make to a father who forgets himself so far as to 
hope that his daughter..... 

Marco. My son, each one of us sees in any other what is in himself 
to see; and every one knows her in a different fashion according to the 
stature of his own conscience...... 

Guido. Yes, doubtless, that is why I know you so badly.... But 
if my eyes are to be opened twice, in this way upon two such cruel mistakes, — 
my God! I would far rather shut them forever! 

Marco. They would open again, my son, to larger light.... And 
if 1 speak thus, it is because I have seen in her a kind of force that you have 
not seen, and it makes me doubt not at all what her reply will be.... 

Guido. If you do not doubt it, neither do I doubt it. Her reply I 
accept, even here, in advance, blindly, obstinately, irrevocably. If it is not 
the same as mine, then we were deceived in each other from the first hour, 
from the first day. Then all our love was but a huge lie which tumbles to 
pieces. Then all I adored in her was to be found nowhere but here in this 
poor credulous head which is going crazy, in this unhappy heart which had no 
happiness but that, and loved nothing but a phantom! 


ScENE III. 
(The same.) 


Vanna. [The murmur of a crowd is heard repeating outside the 
name of ‘MONNA VANNA.’ The door at the end opens and VANNA, 
alone and pale, advances into the hall, while on the threshold throng men 
and women, timidly, as if deprecating their presence, and not daring to 
enter. | 
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Guido. [Having seen VANNA, throws himself towards her, takes 
her hand in his, caresses her face, and kisses it with feverish ardor.| My 


Vanna! What have they done?..... No, no; do not repeat the things 
they have said! Let me look upon your face and plunge deep into your 
eyes... Ah! all is still pure and limpid as the pools where angels bathe! 


They could sully nothing I loved in you; and all their words have fallen 
like stones cast at the sky without troubling the pure azure for an instant! 
When they saw these eyes they asked nothing I am sure. They exacted 
no reply; their purity replied. Their purity set a great lake of light and 
love, which nothing could cross, between their thoughts and yours..... 
But now come—see! There is a man here whom I call father.... See! 
he bows his head; his face is hidden in his white locks.... We must 
forgive him; he is old and mistaken. We must have pity; we must try; 
your eyes are not enough to dissuade him, so far is he away from us...... 
He does not know us any more; our love has glided over his blind old age 
as an April shower over a hoary rock. It has never caught one of its sun’s 


rays, never surprised one of our kisses.... He thinks that we love like 
those who do not know how to love. Words are necessary to make him 
understand. He must havea reply..... Go, give him your reply. 


Vanna. [Approaching Marco] My father, I will go this evening. 

Marco. [Kissing her forehead] My daughter, I knew it. 

Guido. What? What did you say to him? Are you speaking for 
him or for me? 

Vanna. For you, too, Guido. I will obey this evening. 

Guido. Butwhom? All rests upon that, I do not know yet. 

Vanna. Iwill go this evening to Prinzivalle’s camp. 

Guido. To give yourself up to him as he required? 

Vanna. Yes. 

Guido. Todiewithhim?.... Tokillhim first? I did not think... 
That, at least that, and I will understand all.... 

Vanna. I shall not kill him, the city would be taken. 

Guido. What? Isthis you! Youlove himthen? You have loved 
him! How long have you loved him? 

Vanna. I do not know him; I have never seen him. 

Guido. But you know what he is like? Doubtless they talked..... 
told you that he was.... 
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Vanna. Some one said just now that he was an old man; I know 
nothing further. 

Guido. He is not an old man! He is young; he is handsome.... 
much younger than I. Ah! why did he not ask something else... I 
would have gone there with clasped hands, on my knees, to save our city... . 
I would have gone out alone, alone and poor, to wander to the end of my 
days with her and ask alms on desolate roads...... But this foul dream 
of a savage! Never in any age, in any history did a conqueror dare.... 
[approaching VANNA and enfolding her] Oh! Vanna! My Vanna! I 
do not believe it yet! It is not you who speak! I have heard nothing and 
all is as it was before. It is my father’s voice echoing from the walls... . 
Tell me that I am mistaken and that all our love and all your modesty say 
no, shout no, when it has to brave the shame of such a choice! I heard 
nothing but some belated echo. This is a virgin silence you are now about 
to break. See, everybody is listening; nobody knows anything about it; 
you have yet to breathe the first word. Say it quickly, Vanna, that they 
may know you as you are; say it quickly, Vanna, that they may know what 
our love is, and scatter this dream. Say what I wait for— what must be 
said to hold together all this that is crumbling to pieces within me! 

Vanna. Well do I know, Guido, that your part is the heaviest to bear. 

Guido. ([Instinctively drawing back] But I bear it alone! It is the 
one who loves that bears the whole weight! You have not loved me. — 
This costs those who have no soul—nothing! It was the unusual.... 
A festal day, perhaps! Ah! but I shall know how to stop this festal day. . . 
I am the master yet, whatever they say, whatever they do! And what 
should you say if I rebelled? —if I shut you up there in my good prison, 
verily a chaste prison, dungeons verily cool that are underneath this hall! 
with my Stradiotes in front, guarding the bars, and if I waited there until 
your fire was burnt out, and your heroism not quite so hot? Go then, take 
her; I tell you, the command is given. Go, obey! 

Vanna. Guido, you know very well.... 

Guido. They donot obey? Noonestirs? You, Borso, you, Torello; 
are your arms stone? My voice cannot be heard any more? And you, 


I shout to split a rock! Enter, take her, she is everybody’s! I understand. 
They are afraid. Ah! It is because they want to live! They live and I 
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die! God! It is too easy! One alone against the crowd! One alone 
who pays for all of you! Why is it I and not you? [half drawing his sword 
and going up to Vanna] And if I should prefer your death to our shame? 
You did not think of that.. But yes, yes, look.... There need be but 
one stroke..... 

Vanna. You will make it, Guido, if love ordain you to... 

Guido. ‘If love ordain you to!’ You talk, forsooth, of the love 
you never knew! You never loved! I see you this day drier than a 


desert where I am all sucked up.. Nothing! Not evenatear!... I 
was only a refuge that was needed.... So for a minute.... 

Vanna. Guido, you see well enough I can say nothing more.... 
Look into my face... I fail, I die.... 


Guido. [Taking her suddenly in his arms| Come to my arms, Vanna, 
there you shall live. 

Vanna. [Repelling him and stiffening] No, no, no, no, Guido. I 
know... Icannot speak. All my strength goes if I say a single word. I 
cannot... I wish... I have reflected, I know, I love you; I owe you 
everything. I am horrible, perhaps. And still I will go! I will go! 
I will go! 

Guido. [Pushing her off] Very well, go, go, go off, go there. I give 
up; go there; I abandon you. 

Vanna. (Seizing him by the hands] Guido! 

Guido. [Repulsing her] Ah! do not cling to me with your arms, soft 
hands. My father was right. He knew you best. Father, here she is. 
Father, here is your work. Finish it, your work; go on with it to the end. 
Take her to the tent. I shall stay here. I shall see you go away. But 
do not think I shall take my share of the bread and meat she is going to pay 
him for! One thing remains to me, and you shall soon know. 

Vanna. ([Clinging to him] Guido, look at me... Don’t hide your 
eyes. ‘That alone is threatening. Look! I want to see. 

Guido. [Looking at her and repulsing her more coldly| Look.... 
Off with you, I don’t know you any more. ‘Time presses; he is waiting; 
night is falling. Do not be afraid; fear nothing. Do I look like a man 
who is going to commit any follies? One does not die this way of love that 
is undermined. It is while one is still loving that reason totters. My 
reason is steadied again. I have seen love to the bottom, love and modesty. 
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I have nothing more to say. No, no, open your fingers. They cannot keep 
hold of a love that has fled. It is finished, done with. Not a trace left. 
The past is swallowed up, and the future too. Ah, yes! these little fingers, 
these pure eyes, and these lips. I believed in them once. Nothing is left 
me. [Pushing back each of Vanna’s hands] Nothing, nothing more, less 
than nothing. Adieu, Vanna, go, adieu. You are going down there? 

Vanna. Yes. 

Guido. You will not come back again. 

Vanna. If... 

Guido. We shall see... Ah! It is well. We shall see. Who 
would have said that my father knew her better thanI? [He staggers and 
holds himself up by one of the marble pillars. VANNA goes out alone and 
slowly, without looking at him.] 


ACT Il. 


PRINZIVALLE’S tent. Sumptuous disorder. Hangings of pure silk 
and gold. Armor, piles of costly furs, huge coffers, half open, overflowing 
with jewels and splendid stuffs. At the back the entrance of the tent closed 
by a tapestry hanging. 

SCENE I. 


[ PRINZIVALLE, standing near the table, arranges in order parchments, 
plans, and weapons. Enter VEpt0.] 

Vedio. Here isa letter from the Commissary of the Republic. 

Prinz. From Trivulzio? 

Vedio. Yes. Messer Maladura, the Second Commissary, has not yet 
returned. 

Prinz. He must think that the Venetian army threatening Florence 
by the Casentin is not to be conquered so easily as they had hoped. Give 
me the letter. [He takes the letter and reads it] This transmits to me, for 
the last time, under pain of immediate arrest, the official order to make the 
attack at dawn. Very well, the night belongs to me... ‘Immediate 
arrest!’ They suspect nothing. They still imagine they can frighten by 
dint of age-worn words the man who is awaiting the supreme hour of his 
life. Threats, arrest, secret decrees, sentence, what else? I know all that 
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means.. It is a long time since they would have arrested me, if they could, 
if they dared! 

Vedio. Messer Trivulzio upon giving me the order told me that he 
would follow me and come speak with you. 

Prinz. He resolves to do that at last? It will be decisive, and the 
sorry little scribe standing here for the whole secret power of Florence 
dares not look me in the face; the little sallow man who hates me deeper 
than death will pass such a night as he never dreamed of! The orders 
must be of grave import if he comes to face the monster in his cage. What 
guards are at my door? 

Vedio. Two old soldiers of your Gallician Company. I seemed to 
recognize Hernando, and the other, I think, is Diego. 

Prinz. That is good; they would obey me if I ordered them to put 
God the Father in chains. The day wanes. Light the lamps. What 
time is it? 

Vedio. Past nine. 

Prinz. Marco Colonna has not yet returned? 

Vedio. I have given orders to the sentinels to bring him to you the 
moment he crosses the trench. 

Prinz. He ought to be here before nine o’clock if they repulsed the 
offer. This is the decisive hour, and my life is held inside of it, like those 
great ships with all sails spread, that prisoners put along with their dreams 
inside a ball of glass. Strange that a man can put his destiny, his mind and 
heart, his happiness, and misery, in so frail a thing as a woman’s love! I 
should laugh at it myself, if it were not stronger than my laughter. Marco 
does not return. She must be coming. Go see if the beacon that should 
signal me their yes, — go see if the light that heralds in heaven the trembling 
steps of her who gives herself for all, and comes to save me as well as her 
people....... Ah! no, I will go myself. No other eyes, however 
friendly, must learn before mine, retard for one moment, the happiness I 
have waited for from the earliest days of my childhood. [He goes to the 
entrance of the tent, lifts the curtain and looks out into the night] The light, 
Vedio! Look, it blazes, it dazzles the night. Truly, it was to be upon the 
Campanile. It leans out over the darkness..... no light but that is shin- 
ing above the city.... Ah! Pisa never raised skyward a flower more 
splendid, longer awaited, nor more unhoped-for! Ah! my brave Pisans!— 
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This night shall celebrate an hour never to be forgotten, and my joy shall 
be greater than if I had saved my mother-city! 

Vedio. [Seizing him by the arm] Let us go inside the tent. Messer 
Trivulzio is coming yonder. 

Prinz. [Re-entering] True! There must yet be...... The in- 
terview will be brief — [going to the table and removing the papers which 
are lying there| Have you his three letters? 

Vedio. There are only two. 

Prinz. The two I seized and the order of this evening... . 

Vedio. Here are the two first, and there is the last which you have 
crumpled up. 

Prinz. I hear him. 

[A guard raises the curtain. Enter TRIVULZIO.] 


ScENE II. 


Triv. Have you noticed the unusual light throwing out signals from 
the top of the Campanile? 

Prinz. Do you think they are signals? 

Triv. I donot doubt it. I must speak to you, Prinzivalle. 

Prinz. I am listening. Leave us, Vedio; but do not go far away. 
I shall need you. [Exit VEDIO.] 

Triv. You know, Prinzivalle, the esteem in which I hold you. I 
have given you more than one proof of it, as you must know; there are many 
others you do not know, for the policy of Florence, called perfidious, and 
really only prudent, exacts that many things stay hidden for a long time, 
even from those she trusts with her inmost secrets. We all obey her deep- 
laid schemes and every one must bear with courage the weight of her 
mysteries which are the intellectual force of our country. Let it suffice you 
to know that I was never a stranger to the decrees that, stroke after stroke, 
have laid upon you, despite your youth and your unknown origin, the leader- 
ship of the Republic’s finest armies. There has been no reason to regret 
this choice. But, lately, a party has been formed against you. I do not 
know whether, in making this plotting known to you, the very real friend- 
ship I have vowed for you does not encroach a little on my strict duty. But 
strict duty is often more perilous than the boldest generosity. I will con- 
fide to you then that you are severely accused for your delays and your 
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hesitations. Some even suspect your loyalty. Definite information has 
come to confirm their suspicion. They have made an unhappy impression 
upon a part of the assembly which was already unfavorable to you. They 
were even about to deliberate upon your arrest and trial. Happily, they 
warned me in time. I set out for Florence, and had no trouble in rebutting 
with proofs the proofs they offered. I have answered for you. Now, it 
is for you to justify my confidence in you, which has never admitted the least 
doubt — because we are lost if you do not act. My colleague, Messer 
Maladura, is held in check at Bibbiene by the troops of the Venetian gov- 
ernor. Another army is on the march toward Florence from the North. 
The safety of the city is at stake. All can be redressed if tomorrow you 
make the long expected attack. It will restore our best army to us and the 
only captain always crowned with victory; and permit us to re-enter Flor- 
ence, with our heads high in the glory of a triumph which will make your 
enemies of yesterday your most fervent admirers and partisans... . 

Prinz. You have said all that you had to say to me? 

Triv. Nearly, though I have passed by in silence the very sincere 
affection, which, since I have known you, has but grown stronger in me... 
Stronger in spite of the difficult situation in which opposite forces often 
place us — forces requiring the power of the general-in-chief to be held in 
check, at critical moments, by the secret might of Florence, whose humble 
representative I am today, in the midst of all this martial splendor. 

Prinz. This order here I have just received; is that from your own 
hand? 

Triv. Yes. 

Prinz. Is it really your handwriting? 

Triv. Incontestably. Why do you doubt it? 

Prinz. And these two letters here; do you recognize them? 

Triv. Perhaps.... I do not know. What is in them? I must 
know. 

Prinz. Itis useless. I know. 

Triv. Then those are the two letters you have intercepted as I meant 
you to. The test was good, I see. 

Prinz. You are not playing with a child. Between us let us dispense 
with such paltry shifts, nor prolong an interview that I am eager to close, 
so as to receive at last a reward that no triumph in Florence will ever equal! 
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You there denounce my every act, basely, falsely, without any admissible 
motive, solely for the pleasure of wronging, so as to furnish in advance the 
pretext requisite for the ungrateful malice of Florence, who once more fears 
lest her recognition of a victorious mercenary cost her too dear..... 
Everything there is travestied with such insidious ability that at times it 
almost makes me doubt my own innocence! 

Everything there is distorted, blackened, empoisoned by your sickly, 
squinting envy, your frightful hatred,— from the first week of the siege 
up to this fortunate hour when my eyes are opened and when I will at last 
justify your suspicions. I had these letters carefully copied; I sent them 
to Florence. I intercepted the answers. They believe you upon your 
word, the more readily that they supplied you with the ground of your 
accusations. ‘They judge me without hearing me, and condemn me to 
death. After that I know that were I clothed in the innocence of arch- 
angels I could not escape the proof that would be heaped upon me. That 
is why I burst out, I break your petty chains and take the lead. I wrought 
no treason until now; but since these two letters I am getting your ruin 
ready. I am going to sell you this night, you and your sorry masters, as 
cruelly, as mortally as I can. I believe I never in my life accomplished a more 
wholesome deed than to humiliate thus, as much as I can, the only city that 
puts perfidy among the civic virtues, and decrees that guile, treachery, in- 
gratitude, villainy, and lies shall rule the universe! From this evening, 
thanks to me, your ancient enemy, that harasses you, and will harass you, as 
long as she stands, escapes from your trap to corrupt the world, is against 
you; from this evening, thanks to me, Pisa will be saved, and rise up to 
brave you again... Oh! do not get up, make no useless move; my meas- 
ures are taken; they are inevitable; you are in my power, and just as I hold 
you, so do I hold the destiny of Florence. 

Triv. [Drawing his dagger and making a rapid thrust at PRINZI- 
VALLE] Not yet — while my hands are free. 

Prinz. [Parrying the blow, instinctively, with his arm flings up the 
blade. It grazes his face. He seizes the hilt.| Ah! So! I didnot expect 


such an access of fright..... You are in my hands; you feel that one of 
them is worth your whole body.... Here is your dagger.... I have 
only to lower it..... You would say it sought your throat itself... You 


do not flinch... You are not afraid then? 
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Triv. [Coldly] No, strike! You have a right to. I risked my 
life. 

Prinz. [Loosening his hold] Ah! Really? How curious! It is 
even rare. There are not many men at arms capable of throwing them- 
selves so into the face of death. I would not have believed that in this frail 
body — 

Triv. Youmen who go about forever with your sword bare; how ready 
you are to believe there is no courage but what shines from the end of your 
long blade! 

Prinz. Perhaps you are right. Well done. You are not free, but 
no harm will be done you. We serve different Gods. [Wiping off the 
blood which flows from down the face] Ah! I bleed. The blow was not 
unskillful.... A little hasty, but vigorous enough.. It is all the same; 
it amounts to nothing.... Now you, what would you do, if you held, 
thus, one who had done his best to send you, at a stroke, into the world where 
no one is in a hurry to go? 

Triv. I should not spare him. 

Prinz. I do not understand you. You are very strange. Confess 
that your letters were dastardly. I shed my blood in three great battles; I 
did my best, all was for you; I boldly served those who chose me, without 
a single disloyal thought entering my heart. You ought to know that since 
you spied upon me. And yet, in your letters, out of hate, envy or parsimony, 
you travesty my every deed, done only to save you, you cunningly mislead, 
you heap up lies. 

Triv. The facts were false; that scarcely matters. What I had to 
get hold of was the dangerous hour when the soldier, puffed up with two or 
three victories — the number varies little — is about to disobey the masters 
who employ him, whose mission is higher than his. That hour had struck; 
this hour proves it. The people of Florence loved you too well. Ours 
it is to throw down the idols they set up. It goes against them a little for the 
moment, but we are made to cross their risky whims in this way. They 
understand the object better than you would think, and when we destroy 
what they adore so much they feel that, in spite of themselves, it was their 
own will that we carried out. That is why I judged that the hour had come 
for the downfall of the idol. I warned Florence. She knew beforehand 


what my lies meant. 
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Prinz. The hour had not come, would not have come, if your odious 
letters, — 

Triv. It might have come, and that is enough, — 

Prinz. What! an innocent man, on mere suspicion, sacrificed remorse- 
lessly to the danger which, perhaps, might be threatening. 

Triv. One man counts for little against Florence. 

Prinz. You believe, then, in the destiny of Florence, in her work, her 
life? She is something to you that I cannot understand ? — 

Triv. Yes, I believe she is. The rest is nothing. 

Prinz. That is possible, after all.. And you are right since you 
think yourself so. I have no country. I cannot know. It sometimes 
seems to me that I deserved one. But I have something else that you will 
never have, and that no man has ever had to such a degree as I! I shall 
have it at once, in an instant, right here! That is enough for all! Go, 
let us part; we have no time to balance these enigmas. We are far apart 
from each other, and we scarcely touch! Every man has his own destiny. 
Some have an idea, others a desire. And it would hurt you as much to 
change your idea as it would hurt me to change my desire. A man must 
follow them to the end when he has more ardor than is common among men. 
And what he does is right when he is so little free. Farewell, Trivulzio; 
we take separate roads. Give me your hand. 

Triv. Not yet. I shall hold mine out when chastisement... . 

Prinz. Sobeit. You lose today, you will win tomorrow... [Call- 
ing| Vedio! 

[Enter VEDIO. ] 

Vedio. Master! What! You are wounded? The blood is flow- 
ing. 

Prinz. It is of no consequence. Call the two guards. Let them 
take this man away without forcing him, without doing him any harm. 
He is a foe I love. Let them put him in some sure place without being seen. 
They shall answer for him. They shall deliver him up when I order it. 

[VEDIO goes out leading TRIVULZIO. PRINZIVALLE, before a mirror, 
examines his wounds. | 

Prinz. True! I bleed as if the wound had struck an artery. — The 
sore is not deep, but half my face is lacerated. Who would have believed 
that so sickly and pale a man..... [ VEDIO re-enters] It is done? 
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Vedio. Yes. Master you are ruining yourself — 

Prinz. I ruin myself! Ah! I would ruin myself so till death! [| 
ruin myself, Vedio! Never any man in the world gained so, by a just ven- 
geance, the only happiness he ever dreamed of since he knew how to dream. 
I would have waited and watched for it, pursued it through every kind of 
crime, for it was due to me, belonged to me; and now that my good star 
came and offered it to me on its silver rays in the name of justice, in the name 
of pity, you can say to yourself: ‘He is ruining himself!’ Poor men 
without a spark! Poor loveless men! Then you do not feel that my 
destiny is this hour being weighed in the balance in Heaven, and that the 
share of a hundred happinesses, the share of a thousand lovers, is being 
heaped up there! Ah! I know it, well! I! I touch the minute when those 
who are marked out for noble triumph or a grand disaster find themselves 
suddenly at the crest of their life where all that is heaving, balancing there 
gives itself to them! And what matters the rest or anything after that! 
We know well enough man is not made for such things; and those who win 
them succumb beneath their weight. 

Vedio. [Coming up to him with white bandages} The blood still 
flows. Let me bandage your face. 

Prinz. Do it, since it must be so. But take care that your bandages 
do not cover my eyes or bind my lips —[ Looking at himself in the mirror] 
Ah! I look like an invalid just escaped from the surgeon, while I am a lover 
ready to leap into the presence of love... Not so, not so, — And you, my 
Vedio, my poor Vedio, what is going to become of you? 

Vedio. Master, I shall follow you. 

Prinz. No; give me up. I know neither where I shall go, nor what 
will become of me. You may escape alone, no one will pursue you, while 
with your master... I have gold there in those coffers; take it, it is yours; 
I have no more need of it... The wagons are hitched, the flocks collected ? 

Vedio. They are in front of the tent. 

Prinz. Good! When I give the signal you will do what is neces- 
sary. [The noise of a gun-shot is heard in the distance.| What is that? 

Vedio. There is shooting on the picket-line. 

Prinz. Who gave the order? It must be a mistake. If it were on 
her! Did you warn them? 
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Prinz. The hour had not come, would not have come, if your odious 
letters, — 

Triv. It might have come, and that is enough, — 

Prinz. What! an innocent man, on mere suspicion, sacrificed remorse- 
lessly to the danger which, perhaps, might be threatening. 

Triv. One man counts for little against Florence. 

Prinz. You believe, then, in the destiny of Florence, in her work, her 
life? She is something to you that I cannot understand ? — 

Triv. Yes, I believe she is. The rest is nothing. 

Prinz. That is possible, after all.. And you are right since you 
think yourself so. I have no country. I cannot know. It sometimes 
seems to me that I deserved one. But I have something else that you will 
never have, and that no man has ever had to such a degree as I! [I shall 
have it at once, in an instant, right here! That is enough for all! Go, 
let us part; we have no time to balance these enigmas. We are far apart 
from each other, and we scarcely touch! Every man has his own destiny. 
Some have an idea, others a desire. And it would hurt you as much to 
change your idea as it would hurt me to change my desire. A man must 
follow them to the end when he has more ardor than is common among men. 
And what he does is right when he is so little free. Farewell, Trivulzio; 
we take separate roads. Give me your hand. 

Triv. Not yet. I shall hold mine out when chastisement... . 

Prinz. Sobe it. You lose today, you will win tomorrow... [Call- 
ing| Vedio! 

[Enter VEDIO. | 

Vedio. Master! What! You are wounded? The blood is flow- 
ing. 

Prinz. It is of no consequence. Call the two guards. Let them 
take this man away without forcing him, without doing him any harm. 
He is a foe I love. Let them put him in some sure place without being seen. 
They shall answer for him. They shall deliver him up when I order it. 

[VEDIO goes out leading TRIVULZIO. PRINZIVALLE, before a mirror, 
examines his wounds. | 

Prinz. True! I bleed as if the wound had struck an artery.— The 
sore is not deep, but half my face is lacerated. Who would have believed 
that so sickly and pale a man..... [ VEDIO re-enters] It is done? 
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Vedio. Yes. Master you are ruining yourself — 

Prinz. I ruin myself! Ah! I would ruin myself so till death! I 
ruin myself, Vedio! Never any man in the world gained so, by a just ven- 
geance, the only happiness he ever dreamed of since he knew how to dream. 
I would have waited and watched for it, pursued it through every kind of 
crime, for it was due to me, belonged to me; and now that my good star 
came and offered it to me on its silver rays in the name of justice, in the name 
of pity, you can say to yourself: ‘He is ruining himself!’ Poor men 
without a spark! Poor loveless men! Then you do not feel that my 
destiny is this hour being weighed in the balance in Heaven, and that the 
share of a hundred happinesses, the share of a thousand lovers, is being 
heaped up there! Ah! I know it, well! I! I touch the minute when those 
who are marked out for noble triumph or a grand disaster find themselves 
suddenly at the crest of their life where all that is heaving, balancing there 
gives itself to them! And what matters the rest or anything after that! 
We know well enough man is not made for such things; and those who win 
them succumb beneath their weight. 

Vedio. [Coming up to him with white bandages| The blood still 
flows. Let me bandage your face. 

Prinz. Do it, since it must be so. But take care that your bandages 
do not cover my eyes or bind my lips—[Looking at himself in the mirror] 
Ah! I look like an invalid just escaped from the surgeon, while I am a lover 
ready to leap into the presence of love... Not so, not so, — And you, my 
Vedio, my poor Vedio, what is going to become of you? 

Vedio. Master, I shall follow you. 

Prinz. No; give me up. I know neither where I shall go, nor what 
will become of me. You may escape alone, no one will pursue you, while 
with your master... I have gold there in those coffers; take it, it is yours; 
I have no more need of it... The wagons are hitched, the flocks collected ? 

Vedio. They are in front of the tent. 

Prinz. Good! When I give the signal you will do what is neces- 
sary. [The noise of a gun-shot is heard in the distance.| What is that? 

Vedio. There is shooting on the picket-line. 

Prinz. Who gave the order? It must be a mistake. If it were on 
her! Did you warn them? 
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Vedio. Yes; it cannot be. I posted several guards to bring her to 
you as soon as she appeared. 
Prinz. Go see. [VEDIO goes out.]} 


Scene III. 
PRINZIVALLE, VANNA. 


PRINZIVALLE remains alone an instant. VEDIO re-enters, lifts up 
the tapestry at the doorway and says in a low voice: ‘Master.’ Then 
he withdraws, and MONNA VANNA, wrapped in a long cloak, appears and 
stops on the threshold. PRINZIVALLE trembles and takes a step to meet her. 

Vanna. [In a stifled voice] I come as you wished. . 

Prinz. I see blood on your hand. You are wounded? 

Vanna. A bullet grazed my shoulder. 

Prinz. When and where? It is horrible. 

Vanna. As I drew near the camp. 

Prinz. Who fired? 

Vanna. I donot know. The man fled. 

Prinz. Show me the wound. 

Vanna. [Opening a little the neck of her cloak] It is here. 

Prinz. Above the left breast. It has not penetrated. The skin 
only is hurt. Does it pain you? 

Vanna. No. 

Prinz. Would you like to have me dress the wound? 

Vanna. No. [A pause.] ' 

Prinz. You are sure? 

Vanna. No. 

Prinz. Must I remind you of the terms of the... .. 

Vanna. It is useless, I know. 

Prinz. You do not regret? 

Vanna. Was it required to come without regret ? 

Prinz. Your husband consents? 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. I mean to leave you free. There is still time, will you draw 


Vanna. No. 
Prinz. Why do you do it? 
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Vanna. Because they are dying of hunger, and would die tomorrow 
in a quicker way. 

Prinz. And for no other reason? 

Vanna. What other could there be? 

Prinz. I understand that a virtuous woman.... 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. And who loves her husband. 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. Deeply. 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. You are naked under this cloak? 

Vanna. Yes. [VANNA makes a motion to take off the cloak. PRIN- 
ZIVALLE stops her with a gesture. ] 

Prinz. You saw, in line in front of the tent, the wagons and flocks? 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. There are two hundred wagons filled with the best wheat of 
Tuscany; two hundred others bearing forage, fruit, and wine from the 
country round Siena; thirty more full of gunpowder brought from Ger- 
many; and fifteen smaller, loaded with lead. With them are six hundred 
head of cattle from Apulia, and twelve hundred sheep. They await your 
order to enter into Pisa. Do you wish to see them set forth? 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. Come to the mouth of the tent. [He lifts up the tapestry, 
gives an order and makes a sign with his hand. A spreading dull noise is 
heard. Torches are lighted and brandished, whips crack. The starting 
wagons creak, the flocks and herds moo, bellow, and bleat. WANNA and 
PRINZIVALLE, standing at the threshold of the tent, look on for an instant 
as the enormous convoy passes farther and farther away under the light of 
the torches into the star-lit night.| From this evening, thanks to you, Pisa 
will no longer hunger. She will become invincible, and in the drunkenness 
of joy and glory she will sing tomorrow her unhoped-for triumph. Does 
it suffice you? 

Vanna. Yes. 

Prinz. Let us close the tent, and give me your hand. The evening 
is still warm, but the night will be cold. You have come unarmed, with no 
poison concealed ? 
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Vanna. I have my sandals only, and this cloak. Strip me, if you 
fear some snare. 

Prinz. It is not for myself I fear, but for you. 

Vanna. I do not put these things above their life. 

Prinz. It is well, and you are right. Come! Rest! This is a 
soldier’s bed, rude and rough, narrow as the grave, and little worthy of you. 
Rest yourself here upon these bison and ram skins that have never yet 
known how soft and delicious is the body of a woman. Put under your 
head this softest fleece. It is a lynx-skin that an African king gave me the 
evening of a victory. [VANNA sits down, narrowly wrapped in her cloak. | 
The light from the lamp strikes your eyes. Would you like me to move it? 

Vanna. It matters little. 

Prinz. [Throwing himself on his knees at the foot of the couch and 
seizing VANNA’S hand] Giovanna! [VANNA starts up surprised, and 
looks at him.] Oh! Vanna! My Vanna! for I, too, I used to call you so. 
Now I hesitate to pronounce the name. It has stayed shut up in my heart 
too long, that it cannot go out without shattering its prison. It is itself 
my heart and I have none other any more. Each one of its syllables closes 
in my whole life, and when I say them my very life flows out. It has been 
familiar to me; I thought I knew it. I was not afraid of pronouncing it any 
more; and for years, every hour of every day I said it over to myself like a 
great word of love that I must have the courage to speak out finally, were 
it for once only in the presence of her whom in vain it called upon. I be- 
lieved that my lips had taken the very form of it, that at the hoped-for 
moment they would know how to repeat it with such gentleness, such respect, 
with so deep and humble an abandonment that she who should hear it 
would understand the distress and love it held. But lo, today, it calls up 
nothing but a shadow. It is not the same name any more. I scarcely 
know it when it comes out of my mouth, all broken with sobs and fainting 
with fears. I have put too much in it; and all the emotion, all the adoration 
that I had shut up in it comes now to shatter my strength and make my 
voice fail..... 

Vanna. Who are you? 

Prinz. You do not know me..nothing reminds you?.. Ah! how 
time effaces marvels! But these marvels — was I the only one to see them! 
In truth, it is better, perhaps, that they should be forgotten. I shall have 
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no more hope, and less regret. No, Iam nothing to you. I am only a poor 
man who gazes one instant upon the aim of his life. I am a wretch who 
asks nothing, scarcely even knows any more what he was to ask, but who 
would tell you, if it were possible for you to learn it before you leave him, 
what you have been to him, and what you will be to the end of his life... ... 

Vanna. You know me then? Who are you? 

Prinz. You have never seen him who looks upon you as one would 
look in a fairy world, upon the source of his joy and his being?...as I 
scarcely dared hope some day to look upon you? 

Vanna. No. At least I think not. 

Prinz. Yes, you did not know. ...and I was sure, alas! that you did 
not know any more.... You were eight years old then, and I, I was 
twelve, when first I met you. 

Vanna. Where was that? 

Prinz. At Venice, one Sunday in June. My father, the old gold- 
smith, brought a pearl necklace to your mother. . .she admired the pearls. 
I strayed into the garden. There I found you under a thicket of myrtles 
near a marble basin. A tiny gold ring had fallen into the water. You 
were on. the brink weeping. I went into the water and nearly drowned; but 
I seized the ring and put it on your finger. You kissed me and you were 


happy. 
Vanna. It was a fair child named Gianello. You are Gianello? 
Prinz. Yes. 


Vanna. Who would have known you? And then your face is hidden 
by these bandages. I can only see your eyes. 

Prinz. [Pushing aside the bandages] Do you recognize me when I 
push them off? 

Vanna. No. Perhaps. .so it seems to me... .for you have a child’s 
smile yet.. But you are wounded, and you are bleeding, too. 

Prinz. Oh! for me that is nothing. But for you it is unjust. 

Vanna. But the blood comes through everything. Let me put this 
bandage back. It was badly tied.. [She readjusts the bandage.) I have 
often tended the wounded during this war. Yes, yes, I remember. I see 
the garden again with its pomegranates, its laurels and roses. We played 
there more than one afternoon when the gravel was warm and bathed in 
sunshine. 
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Prinz. Twelve times, I kept count. I could tell you all our plays 
and every one of your words. 

Vanna. Then one day I looked for you. .for I loved you well; you 
were grave and gentle like a little girl, and you would gaze at me as if I 
were a young queen. . .you did not come back. 

Prinz. My father took me away. He went to Africa... We got 
lost down there in the desert. Then I was a prisoner of the Arabs, the 
Turks, the Spaniards, who not? When I saw Venice again your mother 
was dead, the garden overgrown. I had lost track of you. Then I, I 
found you again, thanks to your beauty, which left a furrow everywhere 
never to be effaced. 

Vanna. You knew me at once when I came in? 

Prinz. If ten thousand of you had come into my tent all dressed 
alike, all equally beautiful, like ten thousand sisters that their mothers did 
not know apart, I would have arisen; I would have taken your hand; I would 
have said: ‘Here she is!’ It is strange, is it not, that a well-beloved 
image can live in the heart so?... For yours so lived in mine that it 
changed each day as in real life. And that of today took the place of 
yesterday. It blossomed and grew more/beautiful; and the years adorned 
it with all that they add to the growing child. But when I saw you again 
it seemed to me, at first, that my eyes deceived me. My recollections were 
so fair and so faithful! But they had been too slow and timid. They 
had not dared to give you all the splendor which came suddenly to dazzle me. 
I was as one who remembers a flower he saw but once in passing, in a park, 
on some indefinite day, and who saw all at once a hundred thousand of them 
in a field all flooded with the sun. Again I saw this face, this hair, these 
eyes, and I found again the soul of the adored face, but how its beauty 
made ashamed the one that I had been treasuring up for endless days and 
months and through long years, whose sole light was a memory traveling by 
too long a route, so that the reality overpassed it. 

Vanna. Yes, you loved me, as one can love at that age; but time and 
absence enrich love. es 

'™"'Prinz.””’Men often say that they have never loved, or that they have 
had but one love in their life, but it is seldom true. They dress up their 
desire or their indifference with the wondrous unfortunateness belonging 
te those who are created for one love only, and when such a one, using the 
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same words which were but a euphonious lie upon the lips of the others, 
comes to tell the deep, sad truth, laying waste his whole life, the words have 
been over-used by the fortunate lovers, and have lost all their force, all 
their weight, and she who listens to them unconsciously degrades them, the 
poor words, so sacred and often so sad, to their common level, and to the 
smiling sense they ordinarily have among men. 

Vanna. {I shall not do that. I understand that love which we all of 
us look for at the beginning of our lives; but which we give up because the * 
years — although my years are few — extinguish many things. 

But when, after you had passed through Venice and came upon some 
trace of me again, what happened? You did not seek to place yourself 
again in the presence of her whom you loved so much. 

Prinz. At Venice I learned that your mother had died in the midst 
of great money losses, and that you had espoused a great Tuscan lord, the 
most powerful man and the richest in Pisa, who was going to make a sort 
of adored and happy queen of you. I had to offer you only the vagabond 
wretchedness of an adventurer without home or country. It seemed to me 
that destiny herself exacted of love the sacrifice I made to it. I have turned 
toward this city many a time, lingering about outside its walls, hanging on 
to the chains of its gates, so that I might not succumb to the desire to see you, 
that I might not trouble the good fortune and love which you had found. 
I hired out my sword; I went into two or three wars; my name grew famous 
among mercenaries. I waited for other days, though hoping for nothing, 
until Florence sent me to Pisa. 

Vanna. How weak and cowardly men are when they love! Do not 
be mistaken; I do not love you, and I do not know whether I would have 
loved you. But it makes the very soul of love leap and cry out in my heart 
when I see a man who pretended to love me as he might, and as I myself 
might love, with no more courage to face love! 

Prinz. I had courage; it took more than you would believe to enable 
me to return, but it was too late. 

Vanna. It was not too late when you left Venice. It is never too 
late when one finds the love that fills the life. It never gives up. When it 
expects nothing farther it always hopes. When it hopes no farther still it 
strives. If I had loved as you, I would have done — Ah! no one could say 
what one could have done. But I well know that the risk would not have 
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torn my hope away without a struggle! I would have pursued it day and 
night. I would have said to Destiny: ‘Begone, it is I who mean to pass!’ 
I would have forced the stones to take my part; and he whom I loved should 
have learned it and himself pronounced the sentence, and pronounced it more 
than once! 

Prinz. [Seeking VANNA’s hand] You do not love him, Vanna? 

Vanna. Who? 

Prinz. Guido. 

Vanna. [Withdrawing her hand| Do not take my hand. I did not 
give itto you. I see that my words must be clearer. When Guido espoused 
me I was alone, almost poor. A woman alone and poor, above all when 
she is fair and cannot stoop to easy lies, soon becomes the prey of a thousand 
calumnies. Guido did not care; he had confidence in me, and his faith 
pleased me. He has made me happy, as far as one can be who has re- 
nounced the somewhat foolish dreams which do not seen to suit human 
life. And you will see, too— for I almost hope it — that one can be happy 
without passing all his days awaiting a happiness none has ever known. I 
love Guido now with a love less marvelous than that which you think you 
have, but, doubtless, more equal, faithful, and sure. This is the love fate 
has given me; I was not blind when I accepted it; I shall have no other, and 
if any one breaks it, it will not be I. You are mistaken. If I have used 
words which declare your error, it was not for you, it was not for us that I 
spoke thus; it was in the name of a love which the heart sees imperfectly in 
the first dawn, which exists, perhaps, but which is not mine, and not yours, 
for you have not done what such a love would have done. 

Prinz. You judge mine harshly, Vanna, and without knowing fully 
all it has suffered, all that it has done to bring about, at last, this happy 
minute which would drive any other love to despair. But though it has 
done nothing I know truly that it exists; I, who am its victim; I, who carry 
it here; I, from whom it takes life, and in whom it extinguishes all that 
makes the joy and glory of men. Since it seized me I have not taken a 
step, I have not made a motion which had any other end than to bring me 
closer to it, if but for an instant, to question my destiny without harm to 
you.. Ah! believe me, Vanna, and you ought to believe me, for one 
willingly believes those who hope for nothing, ask for nothing. Behold 
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word, to stretch out my arms, and I possess all that an ordinary love can 
possess. But you, as well as I, appear to know that the love of which I 
speak has need of other things; that is why I ask that you doubt it no 
longer... This hand which I took because I thought you were going to 
believe me I will touch again neither with my fingers nor my lips, so that at 
least, Vanna, when we part never to see each other more, you may be con- 
vinced that it was this love which has so much loved you, and has restrained 
itself before nothing but the impossible ! 

Vanna. It is because that something appears impossible to it that I 
hope still to doubt it. Do not believe that I would be rejoiced to see it 
overcome frightful obstacles, nor be avid for superhuman proofs. They 
tell how once in Pisa a woman threw one of her gloves into the lion pit 
behind the Campanile and bade her lover go and fetch it. The lover had 
no other weapon than his riding whip. Nevertheless he descended, drove 
off the lions, picked up the glove, gave it to the woman, kneeling before her, 
went away without speaking, and never came back. I think he was too 
gentle, and since he had his whip he should have made use of it to teach her 
who so played with a divine emotion a juster and keener idea of the rights 
and duties of true love. I do not then demand that you furnish me proofs 
of this nature; I merely ask to believe you. It is for your happiness and 
mine, too, to doubt. There is in an exclusive love like yours something holy 
which should move the coldest and most virtuous woman. That is why I 
scrutinize what you have done, and would almost be happy not to find 
aught that bore the great token of that deadly passion so rarely blessed. 
I would almost be sure not to find aught of it, if your last act, by which you - 
throw foolishly into the abyss your past, your future, your fame, your life, 
everything that you have, so you may cause me to come for one hour beneath 
your tent, did not force me to say that perhaps you do not deceive yourself. 

Prinz. This last act is the only one which proves nothing. 

Vanna. How? 

Prinz. I like best to tell the truth to you. When I made you come 
here to save Pisa in your name I sacrificed nothing. 

Vanna. I donot understand. You have not betrayed your country ? 
You have not ruined your past? Lost your future? You have not con- 
demned yourself to exile and perhaps to death? 

Prinz. In the first place, I have no country. If I had had one, what- 
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ever my love, I would not have sold it, I think, for that love. But I am 
only a mercenary, faithful when faith is kept with him, false when he finds 
himself, betrayed. I have been accused falsely by the Commissaries of 
Florence, condemned without being judged by a Republic of shopkeepers, 
whose customs you know as wellasI do. Iknew I was lost. What I have 
done this evening, far from ruining me more, perchance may save me, if 
any chance whatsoever can save me. 

Vanna. So that you have sacrificed very little for me? 

Prinz. Nothing. I ought to tell you so. It would not please me 
to buy a single one of your smiles with a lie. 

Vanna. That is good, Gianello, and worth far more than love and 
its fine proofs. You need seek no longer the hand that shrank from yours. 
Here it is. 

Prinz. Ah! I should like it better if love had won it! But what does 
it matter, after all! Mine, it is, Vanna, I hold it between mine, I look 
at its whiteness, intoxicate myself for an instant with too sweet. an illusion; 
I clasp the warm freshness; I take it, unfold it, shut it as if it were answering 
in the secret magical language of lovers; and. I cover it with kisses without 
your drawing it away. Then you do not require cruel proof? 

Vanna. I would have done the same thing, perhaps better or worse, 
if I had been in your place. 

Prinz. But when you agreed to come to my tent you knew what 
I was? 

Vanna. No one knew. Rumors strange enough were current about 
the general of the army of the enemy. According to some you were a 
hideous old man; according to others a young prince of wondrous beauty. 

Prinz. But Guido’s father, who had seen me, had he then not told 
you anything? 


Vanna. No. 
Prinz. You did not ask him? 
Vanna. No. 


Prinz. When you came then, defenseless, in the night, to give your- 
self up to an unknown barbarian, your flesh did not quiver, your heart did 
not tremble? 

Vanna. No, I had to come. 

Prinz. And when you saw me you did not falter? 
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Vanna. You do not remember? I saw nothing at first, for, these 
bandages... 

Prinz. Yes, but afterwards, Vanna, when I took them off ? 

Vanna. It was another thing then; and I already knew. But you, 
when you saw me come into the tent, what was your intention? Did you 
really count upon the utmost abuse of frightful distress? 

Prinz. Ah! 1 do not know what I intended to do! I felt that I was 
lost and I wanted to lose everything. And I hated you for love of you. 
Assuredly I would have done it, if it had not been you. But any other than 
you would have seemed odious to me. You would have had to be not like 
what you are. I lose myself when I think of it. It would have been 
enough if one word were different from your words; one gesture not your 
gesture; a nothing would have been enough to kindle hate and unchain the 
monster. But, from the moment I saw you, at the same time I saw that it 
was impossible. 

Vanna. I, I also saw it, and was no longer afraid of you, for we 
understood each other without needing to say anything. It is curious, when 
I think of it. I believe that I would have done even as you have done, if 
I had loved as you have. At times it seems to me that I am in your place, 
that it is you who listens to me, and.I who say all this that you tell me. 

Prinz. And I also, Vanna, from the first moment I felt that the wall 
which separates us alas! from all other beings, had become transparent 
and I could plunge in my hands, my eyes, as through a clear wave, and draw 
them back glistening with light, glistening with trust and sincerity. It 
seemed to me, too, that men were changed, that I was deceived about them 
up to this day. Above all it seemed to me that I was myself changed, that 
I was finally going out of a long imprisonment, the doors opening, flowers 
and leaves thrusting aside the bars, the open sky prevailing over every stone, 
the pure morning air piercing to my soul and bathing my love with it. 

Vanna. I, too, felt changed. I was indeed astonished to be able to 
speak to you as I have spoken to you from the first. Iam very silent. I 
have never spoken so to any man, unless to Marco, Guido’s father. And 
even with him it is not the same thing. Then, he has a thousand dreams to 
absorb him; and we have only talked three or four times. The others 
always have a desire in their eyes which does not permit you to tell them 
that you love them and would know what is in their heart. And in your eyes, 
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too, there is a desire, but it is not the same. It does not repel, it causes no 
fear. I felt at once that I knew you without remembering that I ever had 
seen you. 

Prinz. Would you have been able to love me if my evil destiny had 
not made return too late? 

Vanna. If I could tell you that I would have loved you would that 
not be to love you already, Gianello? And you know as well as I do that it 
is not possible. But we talk here as if we were in a desert island. If I 
were alone in the world there would be nothing to say to that. But we 
forget too much all that another is suffering while we are here smiling over 
the past. When I left Pisa the suffering of Guido, the anguish of his voice, 
the pallor of his face I can stay no longer! Dawn must be near, and I am 
in haste to know. But I hear some one coming. Some one brushes past the 
tent; and danger itself has more courage than we. ‘They are whispering 
at the doorway. Sh! Listen! What is it? 





ScENE IV. 


[The same and Vedio. } 


[Whispering and hasty steps are heard outside the tent, then VEDIO’s 
voice calling outside. | 

Vedio. [Outside| Master! 

Prinz. It is Vedio’s voice, — Comein! What is it? 

Vedio. [At the entrance to the tent] [ran... Fly, Master! It is 
time. Messer Maladura, the Second Commissary of Florence... . 

Prinz. He was at Bibbiena. 

Vedio. He has returned. He brings 600 men. They are Floren- 
tines. I sawthem pass. The camp isina ferment. He brings the orders. 
He proclaims you traitor! He seeks Trivulzio. I fear that he will find 
him before you can. 

Prinz. Come, Vanna! 

Vanna. Where? 

Prinz. Vedio with two sure men shali conduct you to Pisa. 

Vanna. And you, where will you go? 

Prinz. I do not know; no matter, the world is wide enough to offer me 
a refuge. 
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Oh! Master, take care. They hold the country all around 


the city, and all Tuscany is full of spies. 


Vanna. 
Prinz. 
V anna. 
Prinz. 
V anna. 
that way. 
Prinz. 
Vanna. 
Prinz. 
Vanna. 
Come. 
Prinz. 
Vanna. 
Prinz. 
Vanna. 
is the same. 
Pisa. 


It is right for her to save you. 


Come to Pisa. 
With you? 

Yes. 

I cannot. 

If only for a few days. You will escape the first pursuit in 
What will your husband do? 

He knows as well as you what he owes to a host. 
He will believe you when you tell him? 

Yes. If he does not believe me— But it is not possible. 


No. 

Why? What do you fear? 

It is for you I fear. 

For me, whether I am alone or you go with me the danger 
It is for you that there is cause for fear. You have just saved 
You shall come there under my 


protection and I answer for you. 


Prinz. 
Vanna. 
Prinz. 
Vanna. 
Prinz. 


I will go with you. 


It is the best proof your love can give me. Come! 

Your wound? 

Yours is more serious. 

Think not of mine. It is not the first. But yours. It looks 


as if the blood [he puts out his hands to put aside the cloak. | 


Vanna. 


her throat] No, no, Gianello. 


[Stopping the movement and gathering the cloak closer about 
We are no longer enemies. I am cold. 


Prinz. Ah! I forgot that you were about to face the night air half- 


clad and it was I, the barbarian, who was the cause of it. 


But here in the 


big chests where I have heaped up all the spoils of war for you, here are 
robes of gold, mantles of brocade — 


V anna. 


herself | No; these are enough. 


tent for me. 


[Taking up haphazard some veilings in which she wraps 
I am eager to save you. Come; open the 


[PRINZIVALLE followed by VANNA passes towards the entrance and 
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opens it wide. A confused murmur dominating a noise of bells high up and 
far away suddenly invades the silence of the night, while through the flap- 
ping opening of the tent Pisa is seen all illuminated against the horizon, 
sown with bonfires, and throwing out into the still somber azure a vast 
nimbus of light. | 

Prinz. Vanna, Vanna! Look! 

Vanna. What is it, Gianello? Oh, I understand. Those are the 
bonfires they are kindling in celebration of your deed. The walls are 
flaming with them, the ramparts seem on fire, the Campanile burns like a 
happy torch! The towers all shine out and sparkle back at the stars! 
The streets mark lanes of light in the sky! I can trace their outlines. I 
can follow them through the air as I followed them this morning on the 
pavements! ‘There is the Piazza now and its dome of fire; and the Campo 
Santo making an island of shadow. It is as if the life that looked upon 
itself as lost, came back in haste, bursting along like a flight of arrows, 
bounding over the stones, overflowing the walls, flooding the country-side 
and came along to meet us here even and call us home, too! Listen, just 
listen! Do you not hear the shouts and the vast delirium that rises as if 
the sea were mounting to flood all Pisa; and the bells sing as on my wedding- 
day? Ah! I am too happy, twice too happy, in the face of all this good 
fortune that I owe to him who has best of all loved me! ‘Come, my 
Gianello [ giving him a kiss on the forehead.| This is the only kiss that I can 
give thee. 

Prinz. Ah! My Giovanna! It surpasses the most beautiful one 
love ever hoped for! But what ails you? You shudder and your knees 
fail you. Come, lean on me; put your arm about my neck. 

Vanna. Itisnothing. I follow you. It is the dazzlement. I have 
asked too much from my woman’s strength. Sustain me, support me, that 
nothing delay my first happy steps. Ah! how beautiful night is at the 
brink of dawn. Let us hurry, it is time. We ought to arrive before the 
joy dies out. [They go out with their arms about each other.] 


ACT III. 


[A hall of state in Guipo CoLONNA’s palace. High windows, marble 
columns, porticoes, canopies, etc. At the left on an upper level a spacious 
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terrace, with balustrades bearing large flowering vases, and giving access 
to an otter double staircase. In the middle of the hall, between the 
columns, wide marble steps lead to this terrace, whence one may see half 
the city.] 


ScENE I. 


[Enter Guipo, Marco, Borso, and TORELLO. ] 

Guido. I have done what you wished and she wished and everybody 
wished; now it is fair that my wishes have their return. I have kept, quiet, 
effaced myself, held my breath like a coward while robbers were sacking the 
house. And I have been honest in my degradation! You have made a 
scrupulous merchant of me. See, there comes the dawn. Till now I have 
not budged. I have measured out and reckoned up the infamy. The 
bargain had to be respected and all your provisions paid for. The pur- 
chaser had to have every last minute of his noble night. Ah! It was not 
too great a price for so much wheat and cattle and vegetables! Now I have 


‘ paid and you have eaten. Now I am free, once more I am master, and my 


share I leave behind me. 

Marco. My son, I do not know what you mean to do, and no one 
has a right to cross such a grief as yours. Nor can any one solace it; and 
the endless happiness, born of it, and surrounding you everywhere, even 
this happiness, I very well know, can but give you back your tears 
more scalding than before. Now that the city is saved we ourselves almost 
regret a salvation that has cost you so dear; and in spite of ourselves, so to 
speak, we bow before him who bears alone, unjustly, the whole pain of it. 
And yet if yesterday could begin again I would have to act again as I did 
act, designate the same victims, and launch the same injustice; for the man 
who wants to be just passes his whole life in mournfully choosing between 
two or three unequal injustices. I do not know what to say to you; but if 
my once loved voice can once more penetrate a heart that ever heeded it, 
I beg of you, my son, do not follow blindly the first counsels of wrath and 
unhappiness. Bide at least the passing of the dangerous hour when we 
say irrevocable words. Vanna is goming back. Do not judge her today. 
Repulse no one. Do nothing irreparable. And everything one does and 
says in too great suffering is so readily and cruelly irreparable! Vanna 
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will be coming back, desperate, yet happy. Reproach her with nothing. 
Do not see her upon her return if you do not feel within you the force to 
speak to her as you would have spoken to her on some return of hers many 
days ago. For us poor mortals who are but the playthings of so many 
great forces there is much goodness, justice, wisdom, in the flowing of a few 
hours. The only words that ought to count, that ought to be divined when 
troubles blind us are those we pronounce after we understand, when we 
pardon and love anew. 

Guido. Isthatall? Atlast! This is no longer an hour for honeyed 
speeches; and no one is left to be deceived. I have let you say again for 
the last time what you had to say to me; for I wanted to know what your 
wisdom had to offer me in exchange for this life of mine so thoroughly 
destroyed by it. So that is what it gives me! To wait, to be patient, to 
accept, to forget, to pardon and weep! Well then—No! It is too little. 
I would rather not be so wise; and I want to get something more than words 
out of my shame! What I am going to do is very simple, a few years ago 
you would have demanded it of me. A man has taken Vanna; Vanna is 
nothing more to me as long as that man lives. As for me, I follow other 
rules than those that regulate words and adjectives. I follow the great 
law which dominates every man whose heart is still beating. Pisa has 
wherewithal to eat and defend herself. She has received arms; I want my 
just share of them. From this day forth her soldiers belong to me; at least 
the best of them, those I recruited and paid for out of my own purse. I[ 
owe Pisa nothing further; and I claim my own once more. They will be 
hers again after they have done what I have in my turn the right to exact. For 
the rest, hearken: Vanna I pardon, or will pardon her when he shall be no 
more. She has been deceived; she is horribly, albeit heroically misguided. 
Her pity and grandeur of soul have been odiously played with. It is well; 
that can be, if not forgotten, so merged, perhaps, with the past that the 
love again seeking her need no longer encounter that. But there is one 
whom I can never see again without shame and horror. There is a man 
here whose sole mission was to be the guide and stay of a great and noble 
destiny. He became its enemy and destruction; and you are about to see 
this frightful yet just thing; a son wko, in a world turned upside down, 
sits in judgment on his own father, curses him, denies him!...hunts him 
from his presence!. . .scorns him and hates hini! 
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Marco. Curse me, my son, provided you pardon her. If in your eyes 
it be an unpardonable fault for a heroic act to save so many lives the fault 
is all mine, the heroism that of others. My counsel was good; but it was 
easy, since I took no share in the sacrifice. Today, now that it takes away 
from me what was dearest to me, it looks fairer for me. You have but 
judged according to your own conscience, as I should if my years were less. 
I am going away, my child, you shall see me no more; I understand that the 
sight of me is insufferable to you; but I hope to see you again, without your 
seeing me. And, since I go without daring to hope that I shall live until 
you forgive me the ill I do you—for I have lived long enough to know 
that forgiveness is slow, when one is in middle life, like you—since I go 
away thus, with nothing enviable left me, let me at least be sure that I carry 
with me all the hatred and bitterness and rancor in your heart; and that 
none remains for her who is to come. I make but one more prayer to you. 
Let me be permitted once more to see her throw herself in your arms. I will 
go then without a murmur, nor think you unjust. It is good in time of 
trouble for the oldest to take all he can bear upon his shoulders, since there 
are but few steps to take ere he be eased of his burden. [Already during 
Marco’s last words a confused and mighty noise is heard to arise outside. 
In the silence which follows, this noise increases, draws closer, grows more 
distinct. It is at first the murmuring expectation, then the acclamation at 
first far away of a moving crowd of people. Soon more and more clearly, 
everywhere piercing the multitudinous vague uproar, shouts are distinguish- 
able, repeated a thousand times, shouts of VANNA! VANNA! Our 
MoNNA VANNA! Glory to MONNA VANNA! VANNA! VANNA! VANNA! 
etc. | 

[Throwing himself forward toward the portico giving access to the 
terrace| It is Vanna! She is coming! She is there! They hail her! 
They hail her! Hark! 

[Borso and ToRELLO follow him on to the terrace, while GUIDO re- 
mains alone leaning against a column, and looking on from afar. During 
all this scene the clamor outside increases and approaches rapidly. | 

Oh! the square, the streets, the alleys, the windows, are filled with 
moving heads and arms! It seems as if the stones, the leaves, and the tiles 
were changed into men! But where can Vanna be? I see only a cloud 
that opens and shuts again. Borso, my poor eyes cheat my love. Old 
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age, tears, fears blindthem. They cannot descry the only one they long to 
behold. Where is she? Do you see her? Which way should I go to 
meet her? 

Borso. Holding him back] No, do not go down. The crowd is 
too thick and uncontrollable. They are crushing the women and carrying 
the children off their feet. . besides it is useless; Vanna would be here before 
you could— Sheiscoming. There she is. She lifts her head! She has 
seen us. She walks more quickly; she looks up and smiles. 

Marco. WHowcan you see her when I donot! Ah! my eyes are almost 
dead already and distinguish nothing! ‘For the first time I curse age which 
has taught me many things, but hides her from me! But if you see her, 
tell me how she looks? Do you see her face? 

Borso. In triumph she returns. The crowd that hails her is lit up 
by her presence. 

Torello. Who is that man walking beside her? 

Borso. I do not know. He is no one I ever saw. His face is 
hidden. 

Marco. Just hear the ecstasy. The whole place shakes with it and 
the flowers in the big vases drop on the balustrades. You would believe 
the marble flags and steps rose up under our feet to launch us all into the 
swirl of joy! Ah! I begin to see! The crowd has reached the gates. I 
see it all at once dividing each side of the square. 

Borso. Yes, the crowd parts and makes way for Vanna as fast as she 
comes, and forms for her a hedge of triumph and of love. They shower 
flowers, palms, jewels on her. The mothers hold out their arms for her to 
touch their babies; and the men crouch to kiss the stones her feet have 
pressed. Take care. They are coming. They are beside themselves. 
We shall be overwhelmed if they mount the stairs. Happily the guards 
are coming on all sides to bar the entrances. I am going to order them to 
push the people back and close the gates if there is yet time. 

Marco. No, no! Let the joy spread out here as it does in their 
hearts! What matters it what is overwhelmed when the love is so large! 
They have suffered enough for their deliverance to over-bear all bounds! 
Oh my poor good people! I myself am drunken with it and shout aloud 
with you! OhVanna! My Vanna! Is it you I see there on the first step? 
[He throws himself forward to go down and meet VANNA, but Borso 
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and TORELLO hold him back.] Mount, mount, Vanna! They are afraid 
of joy! Mount, mount, Vanna! fairer than Judith, and purer than Lu- 
crece!_ Mount, mount, Vanna! Mount among the flowers! [Running 
to the marble vases from which he snatches handfuls of flowers that he 
throws to the foot of the staircase.| 1 also, I have flowers to salute life 
with! I also have lilies, roses, laurels to crown glory! 


ScENE II. 


[The same; PRINZIVALLE, VANNA. } 


[The acclamation grows most delirious. ANNA, accompanied by 
PRINZIVALLE, appears at the top of the staircase and throws herself in 
MARCO’s outstretched arms on the topmost step. The crowd invades the 
staircase, the terrace, the porticoes, yet keeps off a certain distance from the 
group made by VANNA, PRINZIVALLE, MARCO, Borso, and TORELLO. | 

Vanna. [Throwing herself in MARCO’s arms] Father, I am so happy. 

Marco. [Pressing her closely| And I too, my daughter, since I behold 
you again! Let me look at you between our kisses. You are more radiant 
than if you came from the sources of the sky that are chanting your return! 
And the horrible foe has been unable to rob your eyes of a single ray, or your 
lips of one smile. 

Vanna. Father, I have to tell you — but where is Guido? I must free 
him before any one else. He does not know yet. 

Marco. Come, Vanna! There he is. Come! I am thrust off, and 
perhaps it is just; but you, you must be pardoned the splendid fault; and I 
want to throw you in his arms, so that my last movement and my last look 
shall find you with love again. ‘[At this moment GuiDo advances and fronts 
VANNA. She is about to speak and makes a motion to throw herself in his 
arms; but Guipo, with a brusque gesture, stops her, repulses her, and ad- 
dresses himself to those who surround her. | 

Guido. [Ina curt voice, strident and imperious] Leave us! . 

Vanna. No,no! Allwait! Guido, you donot know. I want to tell 
you; I want to tell all of you! Guido, I remain pure; and no one can 

Guido. [Interrupting her, pushes her back, raising his voice in the 
wrath that gains on him] You! come no closer; do not touch me yet! [4d- 
vancing toward the crowd which is beginning to encroach upon the ‘hall, and 
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which falls back before him] Do you hear? I beg you to go away and leave 
us alone. You are masters in your homes and I am master here. Borso 
and Torello, summon the guards. Ah! I understand you well! You 
lack a spectacle after the great festival! But you shall not have it. It is 
not made for you; you are not worthy of it. You have meat and wine, | 
paid for all of you, what more do you want? The least you can do, I think, 
is to leave me to my grief. Away with you, drink! As for me, I have 
other cares; and I am keeping back tears you shall never see. Off with you, 
I tell you! [Silent movement of the crowd which disperses gradually.]| 
Why are you lingering? [Taking his father violently by the arm] You 
too! above all, you! You sooner than the others, since it is your fault! 
You shall not see me weep any of these tears! Ah! I wish to be alone, 
more alone than the grave, to learn at last what I must learn! [Noticing 
PRINZIVALLE, who has not moved] And you! Who are you standing there 
like a veiled statue? Are you Shame or Death waiting? Did you fail to 
understand that you must go? [Taking up the halberd of a guard| Must 
I chase you away with halberd-blows? You finger your sword! I, too, 
have mine, but I shall not employ it for such a use as this. It shall serve 
me against but one man; one only. That one!.... But what wrappings are 
these hiding your face? Iam in no humor to amuse myself with a masque- 
rade. You do not reply? I will see what you are, hold! [VANNA 
throws herself between PRINZIVALLE and him and stops him.] 

Vanna. Do not touch him! 

Guido. [Stopping, surprised] Ah! Vanna! You, Vanna! Whence 
such strength? 

Vanna. He saved me! 

Guido. Ah! Ah! He saved you! He saved you after — when 
it was too late. It was a fine piece of work. It would have been better — 

Vanna. ([Feverishly| Let me tell you, then! Guido, I pray you. 
In a single word you shall know. He saved me, I tell you! Spared me, 
respected me. He did not touch me. He returns in my guard. I have 
given him my word of honor, your word, ours! Wait till your wrath — Let 
me tell you... He said no word, made no movement which was not. . . 

Guido. But who is he? Who is he? 

Vanna. Prinzivalle— 


Guido. Who? He! Who? He there?— Prinzivalle, he here? 
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Vanna. Yes, yes; he is your guest. He trusts you! He is your 
saviour. 

Guido. [After an instant of stupor with a violence and increasing 
exaltation not permitting VANNA to interrupt him] Oh! This! My 
Vanna! Oh! This falls at last like chaste dew from the Heaven of 
Heavens! Oh! Vanna, my Vanna! You are great and I love you and 
understand at last! Yes, you were right; since it was to be done, it was to 
be done so! Ah! I understand your ruse more potent than his crime! But 
I did not know, I did not guess — another woman would have slain him as 
Judith killed Holophernes — But his crime is greater than that of Holo- 
phernes, and demanded a greater vengeance. He had to be led as you have 
known how to lead him! He had to be led into the midst of the victims 
who are to be his executioners! The triumph is splendid! He shall be led 
by your kisses, gently, tenderly, like a lamb following a branch of flowers! 
What matter kisses given in hate. He is taken in the snare. Yes, you are 
right; if you smote him down there, alone, within his tent, after the odious 
crime, that would not have sufficed; a doubt would remain; it would not be 
clear — Everybody knew the horrible compact; everybody ought to know 
what it costs to outrage human nature so.... But how did you doit? It 
is the greatest triumph that a woman’s honor.... Ah! you shall tell them! 
[Running to the terrace and calling head-splittingly] Prinzivalle! Prinzi- 
valle! We hold the foe! 

Vanna. [Hanging on him and forcing him to stop] No, no; listen 
tome. No, it was not so. Guido, I pray you. No, Guido, you deceive 
yourself. , 

Guido. [Disengaging himself and redoubling his shouts] Loose me; 
you shall see. They must all know. [Calling the crowd] Now, you can, 
you ought to come back! And you, too, my father, with your head crushed 
in between those two balusters there to spy out my fate, as if you were 
expecting some god to arise at last and set right the evil you caused and 
bring back peace! Come back! It is peace and a great miracle! What 
is going to happen even the stones must hear and consider! I hide no more 
and my shame passes from me! Henceforth I am purer than the purest; 
and happier than those who never lost! Now you can applaud my Vanna! 
I applaud her with you and louder than any of you all! [Pushing into 
the hall those who crowd upon the terrace] This time you shall have a 
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spectacle! Justice IS! Ah! I knew it, but did not believe it could be so 
prompt! I counted on lying in wait for it for years! I was meaning to 
spend my life in spying it out, in by-paths, behind thickets, in the streets. 
And lo! it is here now in this hall! Before me, before you, upon these 
steps! By what stupendous miracle? We shall hear; Vanna has wrought 
it! Since she has come back again, it is for her to complete her work. 
[To Marco, taking him by the arm] You see that man? 

Marco. Yes, who is he? 

Guido. You have seen him before; you spoke with him; you, his com- 
plaisant messenger— [PRINZIVALLE turns his head towards MARCO, who 
recognizes him. | 

Marco. Prinzivalle! [Movement in the crowd.] 

Guido. Yes, he it is, there is no doubt of it. Come near, then, see, 
touch him, speak to him. Perhaps he has some new message? Ah! surely 
this is no longer the brilliant Prinzivalle; but my pity stays afar off. He 
took from me, by a monstrous ruse, unheard. of, the one thing in the world 
I could not give — and he himself has come, led by justice and another ruse 
finer than justice to demand of me here the only recompense I may accord. 
Was [not right in promising a miracle! Come closer, be not afraid; he will 
not go away. But shut the gates up tight! No contrary miracle must 
snatch him away from us! But we will not immediately touch him; we will 
keep him for our long-drawn pleasures. Oh you, my poor brothers, who 
have suffered so much from him, whom he would have massacred, whose 
wives and children he sold; look, it is he; he is mine; he is yours; he is. ours, 
I tell you! But he has not made you suffer like me — You shall have him 
soon. My Vanna brings him to us that your vengeance may efface our 
shame! [Addressing the crowd more directly} Behold all of. you, here! 
You shall be witnesses! This must be made clear. Have you well. under- 
stood the heroic miracle? This man took Vanna. There was nothing to 
do about it, you had all wished it; and you had sold her. I curse no one; 
what is done is done. And you.had the right to prefer life to my poor 
happiness — But how would you have managed to create love again with 
that which killed it? You knew how to destroy; it was necessary to rebuild! 
Well, then! Vanna has done that. She, she has found a better way than 
Judith or Lucrece! Lucrece killed herself; Judith killed Holophernes. 
Ah! Truly it is too simple and too quiet! Vanna kills no one in a shut-in 
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tent, but she brings here. the living holocaust, the public holocaust! It is 
for all of, us to wipe out the infamy in which we all took part. How did 
she do this thing? She is going to tell. us. 

Vanna. Yes, I am going to tell you; but it is quite otherwise! 

Guido. [Interrupting VANNA and coming up to embrace her] Let 
me kiss thee first, that all may understand. 

Vanna. [Pushing him back with force| No, no, no, not yet! No, 
no, no, nevermore if you do not understand me! Listen to me, Guido. 
This time it is a question of a more real honor and of, quite another happiness 
than these which misguide you. Ah! I am very glad that all are back 
again! ‘They will understand me perhaps before you understand. Hear 
me, Guido. I will not go to your arms again until you shall know. 

Guido. [Interrupting her and. pressing to her once more] | shall 
know, I shall know, but before all I would...... 

Vanna. Hear me, I tell you! I have never lied; but today I tell the 
deep truth, one says but once, and. that kills or makes alive. Listen to me, 
Guido, and look at me as if you had never seen me until this present, hour, 
the first and the only hour when you can love me as I wish to be loved. I 
speak to you in the name of your life, of all that I am, all, that you are to me. 
Be capable of believing what is not credible. This man has not had me. 
He could have done anything since I was given up to him. He did not 
touch me; and I left his tent as I might leave the house of. a brother. 

Guido, Why? 

Vanna. Because he loves me. 

Guido. Ah! It is that, then, that you were going to tell us. That 
was the miracle! Yes, yes, I had already with the first words heard some- 
thing not to be understood. It was only a gleam; I scarcely noticed. I 
believed that trouble and the dizziness of horror. . . but I see, now, that this 
must be viewed more clearly. [Jn a voice suddenly calmer] So, when he 
had you nearly naked in his tent, and alone, all night, this man did not take 
you? 

Vauna. [With force] No! 

Guido. He did not touch you, did not kiss you? 

Vanna. I gave him but one kiss on the forehead; and he returned it. 

Guido, On the forehead! Look at me, Vanna. Do I look like a 


man who believes that the stars are grains of hellebore, and that one may 
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put out the moon by spitting into a well? Since what fortune-telling — 
Ah! I will not say. I do not want to ruin us irretrievably. I do not see 
your point of view, or whether it is the delirium of this horrible night that 
has overturned your reason or mine. 

Vanna. It is not delirium, it is the truth. 

Guido. The truth, great God! Ah! Only that do I seek. Pro- 
vided it be not beyond the human! What! A man desires you to such a 
degree that he betrays his country, sells all he has for a single night, ruins 
himself forever, basely ruins himself, does a thing no one ever did before. 
Makes the world uninhabitable to him forever! What! the man who held 
you there in his tent, alone and naked, and who had but this one night that he 
had bought at such a price, and this man contents himself with a kiss on the 
forehead and comes as far as this to make us believe it. No, he must be 
fair and not mock us too long in our misfortune. If he asked but that, what 
need was there to plunge a whole people into such a night, whelm me in 
such anguish that I come out of it almost crazed and ten years older? Ah! 
if he wished nothing but a kiss on the forehead he would have been able to 
save us without torturing us so much! He had only to come like a god of 
deliverance. But it is not so that one stipulates and arranges for a kiss on 
the forehead. The truth is to be found in our cries of grief, in our despair. 
No, I do not judge, for it is my own cause, and I no longer see clearly. Let 
others judge and reply for me! [Appealing to the crowd} Did you hear? 
I do not know why she speaks to us in that way. But what she says is said; 
and you shall judge... You, you ought to believe her, since she saved you! 
Say, do you believe her? Let all those who believe her come out of the 
crowd and come up here, and give the lie to human reason! I would like 
to know them and see how they are made! [MArco alone goes out of the 
crowd, from which only a few timid indistinct murmurings are heard. | 
Marco. [Throwing himself in the middle of the scene.| 1 believe 
her! 

Guido. You are their accomplice! But the others! Where are 
those who believe? [T7’o VANNA] Have you heardthem? Those you have 
saved fall back before the laughter which would fill the hall; those even 
who murmur dare not show themselves. And I, I ought...... 

Vanna. They are not bound to believe me; but you, since you love 


me.... 
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Guido. Ah! I, since I love you, I ought to be the dupe! No, no, 
listen to me. My voice is not the same any more. My anger has fallen. 
This saps all force. .and I am suddenly like a man grown old. My wrath is 
dead. No, no, another thing is going to take its place. Old age, witlessness. 
I do not know yet. I seek, grope within myself, to grasp all that remains 
of my desolated happiness—I have but one hope. It seems to me so frail 
that I dare not press it. One word can destroy it, and yet anguish must 
hazard it.- Vanna, I did wrong to appeal to the crowd before knowing. I 
forgot the modesty which cannot bear speech. You did not dare to tell 
them that the monster had taken you. Yes; I ought to have waited till we 
were quite alone. You would have confessed to me the obscene truth. 
But I know it, alas! and the rest know it. What good is it to hide it, 
Vanna? It is too late.. Now it must be; shame must triumph over 
itself. You would not have me You, too, understand. At such times 
the mind does not know. 

Vanna. Look at me, Guido. I put my whole force, my whole loyalty, 
all I owe you in this last look. It is not shame but the truth. This man 
did not take me. 

Guido. Good! That’s good, that’s very good. Nothing remains 
tome. Now, I know everything. Yes, it is the truth, or rather, it is love. 
I understand now. You wish to save him. I know what one night has 
made of a woman whom I loved so much. But this is not the way to save 
him. [Raising his voice] Hear me, all of you! This is for the last time. 
I am going to take an oath! I hold on still at the brink of a bottomless pit. 
One minvte is left before my hands let go. I do not want to ruin her. Do 
you hear me still? My voice has lost its vigor. Come, since it must be. 
You see this woman and you see this man? It is certain that they love each 
other. Well then! Do not forget; I measure every word with as much 
care as one measures out medicine at the bedside of the dying — They will 
go out from here, with my consent, freely, without outrage, without suffer- 
ing any evil; and they shall carry with them whatever they will. Open the 
way before them; strew flowers, if you like. They shall go where love 
shall lead them in ecstasy; provided that this woman tell me the only pos- 
sible truth, the truth, the sole thing I still love in her, which indeed she owes 
me at last for what I give her. Do you understand, Vanna? This man, 
did he take you? Yes, or no, answer me; it is all that I want. It is nota 
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test and it is not a snare. I have performed the oath. They are all wit- 
nesses. 

Vanna. I told the truth. He did not touch me. 

Guido. Good, you have said. You have condemned him. There is 
nothing more to do. Now I rouse myself. [Going up to his guards he 
points out PRINZIVALLE to them.] This man belongs to me: take him, bind 
him; take him down to the lowest dungeons beneath this hall. I shall go 
down with you. [To VANNA] You shall see him no more; and I shall 
come and tell you the final truth his last words shall soon reveal. 

Vanna. [Throwing herself in the midst of the guards, who seize 
PRINZIVALLE] No! No! He is mine! I lied! I lied! He had me! 
He hadme! Hehashadme! Hehadme! [Dispersing the guards] With- 
draw, you too! Do not take my booty. He belongs to me only. I will 
have no hands upon him but mine! Like a coward, basely, he took me. 
He took me! 

Prinz. [Forcing himself to drown her voice] She lies! She lies! 
She lies to save me, but no torture — — 

Vanna. Besilent! [Turning to the police] He is afraid! [Coming 
up to PRINZIVALLE as if to bind his hands.| Give me the cords, the chains, 
the irons! Now that my hate has found its outlet it is I who shall strangle 
him and cast him out! [J a low voice to PRINZIVALLE while she ties his 
hands} Be silent! It saves us! Be silent! It unites us! I belong to 
thee, I love thee! Let me chain you! I shall deliver you! I shall be 
your keeper! We shall escape! [Shouting as if she would force PRINZI- 
VALLE to be quiet] Be silent! [Addressing the crowd] He begs of me 
under his breath! [Uncovering PRINZIVALLE’s face] Look at his face! 
It still bears the marks of that horrible, frightful night! [Parting her cloak 
over her bloodstained shoulder) 1 bear the mark of it, too! The horrible 
night of love! Look at him, he it is! He is hideous and cowardly! 
[Seeing that the guards make a movement to lead PRINZIVALLE away] No, 
no, leave him tome! Heismy booty! Myprey! I want him for myself 
alone! Keep him! Hold him! You see he will try to escape! 

Guido. Why did he come? Why did you lie? 

Vanna. (Hesitating and feeling for her words] 1 lied. I do not 
know. I did not want to tell. Listen, it is now. Yes, yes, you are going 
to understand. One does not kncw what to do. One does not see before- 
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hand. When I went down there, no, I did not think. But the things 
happened. Yes, yes, you are about to know. ‘The veil is to be torn away! 
So much the worse for your suffering since you willed it so. Oh! I was 
afraid for you. I was afraid of love and love’s despair. Now, you wish 
it. Well, I am going to tell you. [J a calmer and more assured voice] 
No, no, I did not have the idea you said. I did not lead him among his 
executioners to avenge us together. The idea I followed was not as fine, 
but there was more love for you in it. I wished to lead him to a cruel death. 
But I wished also that the memory of that ignoble night should not 
weigh upon you to the end of your days. I would have avenged myself 
all alone, in secret; I would have made him die slowly, you see, little 
by little, until his blood falling, drop by drop, washed out his crime. You 
should have never known the frightful truth; and the frightful recollection 
would not have reared up its head amid our dear kisses. I was affrighted, I 
confess, lest you seeing that image should no longer love me. I was wild, 
I know, I asked too much. I wanted the impossible. But you shall know 
the whole; [ addressing the crowd | since it has come to this, there is not time to 
spare our love, this also must be understood. I must tell all and you shall 
be my judges. This is what I did: this man took me then, basely, like a 
coward, as I told you. I wished to kill him and we struggled. But he 
disarmed me. Then I caught a glimpse of a deeper vengeance and I smiled 
upon him. He trusted my smiles. Ah! men are fools! It is right to 
deceive them! They adore deceit! When you show them life they be- 
lieve it is death. When you offer them death they take it for life! He 
thought he took me, and it was I who took him! So! he is in his tomb and I 
shall seal it! I must lead him to it garlanded with kisses like a docile lamb. 
So! he is in my hands and they shall never let go! Ah! my fine Prinzivalle! 
We shall have kisses such as none have ever yet known! 

Guido. [Coming up to her] Vanna! 

Vanna. Look to him well! He was full of hope. He believed me 
at once when I said to him: “ Prinzivalle, I love thee.” Ah! he would 
have followed me to the heart of hell! I kissed him, so. [She kisses 
Prinzivalle ardently.| Gianello, I love thee! Kiss me back! These are 
the kisses that count! [Moving toward Guipo] He gives them back even 
now! Ah! laughter is too close to such horror! Now, this is my man! 
Lord! He is mine before God and every one! I want him, I will have 
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him. He is the gain of my night, and it is a splendid gain! [She staggers 
and holds herself up by a pillar.| Takecare,I fall! I bear too much joy! 
[In a panting voice] Father, I give him up to you until my strength —— Let 
them lead him off before— Let a dungeon be found, a dungeon so deep 
that no one can..... and I shall have the key. I shall have the key of it! 
I want it at once! Letnoonetouch him! He is my booty, he is my booty, 
and I want it intact! Guido, he belongs to me! [Making a step 
toward Marco] Father, he is mine and you shall answer for him. [Look- 
ing fixedly at MARCO] Father, you understand? You are his keeper, that 
no shadow of harm graze his face, and that he be given up to mé as I give 
him up to you! [They lead PRINZIVALLE away.] Adieu, my Prinzivalle. 
Ah! we shall meet again! [While Guipo is in the midst of the soldiery 
who lead PRINZIVALLE off roughly VANNA utters a cry, falters and falls 
in MARCO’s arms, who rushes to sustain her.] 

Marco. [Rapidly and in a low voice, while he leans over VANNA 
supporting her] Yes, 1 understand, Vanna. I understand your falsehood. 
You have done the impossible. It is just and very unjust, like everything 
one does. But life is right. Be yourself again, Vanna. You must lie 
again, since no one believes you. [Calling Guipo] Guido, she calls you. 
Guido, she is coming to herself. 

Guido. [Running up to and taking VANNA in his arms] My Vanna! 
She smiles. My Vanna, answer me. I never doubted. Now, it is done, 
and all is forgotten in this good vengeance. It was a bad dream. 

Vanna. [Opening her eyes, in a very feeble voice] Where is he? 
Yes, I know. But give me the key. The key of his prison. No one else 
must. 

Guido. The guardsare coming. They will give it up to you. 

Vanna. I wish to have it myself that I may be sure. So that no one 
else. ... 

It was a bad dream... The beautiful one is going to begin. The 
beautiful one is going to begin. 


CURTAIN. 
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MAXIM THE BITTER 


4 Study of the Work of Alexis Pechkoff 
By ALBERT PHELPS 


“Ah, what a writer! What a fancy! It’s even terrible. It grips your heart, 
it pinches your soul. And what did they give the writer for all of that?” 

“ Why should they give him anything? ” 

“ How —why? that book . . . it is like an act of the police. One reads it 
and judges. Pila and Sysoika, what people they are! Everyone is sorry for them 
a iia There are people like that. They ought to be guided.” 

(‘ Konovalov,’ Gorki). 


HE apparition —I use the word advisedly — of Alexis Pech- 
koff, or, as he is better known, Maxim Gorki, as a powerful 
force in international literature is most startling; and the 
pulses of the world of letters must indeed be slow and its 
sensations jaded if the pulsating vigor of this new person- 
ality, does not send a vivifying thrill to the very pen-point 

of everyone who writes. 

The recent appearance in the United States of ‘ Bian Gordyeef’ and 
two volumes of short stories translated into English has drawn the attention 
of our reading public to this new writer, whose personality, no less original 
and interesting than his work, has also occasioned a certain amount of frag- 
mentary notice in different magazines and journals throughout the country. 
The first fact which drew attention was that a Russian tramp had written 
some sketches of vagabond life, with all the crude bluntness of Zola, with 
all the terse vigor of De Maupassant, and with much of the apostolic con- 
viction of Tolstoi. The sheer power of the work then presented to English- 
using readers gave these books a distinct prominence amidst the mass of 
invertebrate fiction of which our day and race is so prolific, and the few facts 
made known of Gorki’s character and life-history were received and cir- 
culated at least with curiosity. 

It is now well known that either in 1868 or 1869 Gorki had the first of 
his many bitter experiences and was born in the town of Nijni-novgorod; 
that, being early left an orphan, he had been apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
from whom he soon escaped to a life of free vagabondage. Engraver, 
scullion, baker, assistant gardener, sauce-spoiler on a Volga steamer, wood- 
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sawyer, roustabout on the wharves, porter, and peddler of beer in the streets, 
Gorki has wandered throughout Russia, a ragged tramp with ragged com- 
panions. He has slept in such bunks as he describes so gruesomely in 
*Wania’ and ‘ Men with Pasts.’ He has taken the long road and become 
a vagabond, one of the barefoot brigade, that vast wandering horde of ex- 
treme individualists who follow the seductive call of the road, who live 
everywhere and nowhere, working now and then at this or that, wandering 
on again when the feet begin to itch and life grows too narrow, struggling 
and fighting through this uncertain existence by fair means or foul, suffering 
hunger and cold and loneliness, snatching now and then such of the second- 
hand joys of life as are in the gift of such women as are for the vagabond, 
or wondering at the magic of nature and acquiring, unconsciously, a touch 
of her mysterious poetry. It is well known, also, that a cook on a Volga 
steamer first gave Gorki a taste for the delights of Dumas, Gogol, and 
other novelists, that in his first enthusiasm he went to Kazan, where, so he 
had heard, learning was to be had. For the tramp Gorki, however, there 
was none, at least none that might be gotten with his merely mental capital, 
and so, to keep life in his miserable body, he found employment in the 
bakery which he has utilized in his sketches ‘ Twenty-six and One’ and 
‘Konovalov.’ It is known how, in this disenchanting atmosphere, he was 
again seized with the desire of wandering, and once more followed the life 
of the barefoot-brigade through all its miseries, till at last in despair he 
sought death, failing also in this, and returning to life after a long illness, 
in order, as he himself puts it, to sell apples. And the old life went on again 
— the same wandering, the same working at all sorts of unprofitable improvi- 
dent tasks, the same restless trouble in his soul, the meaning of which as yet 
he knew not. 

Beyond the few stories now translated and beyond such biographical 
fragments as these the English and American public knows nothing of the 
better life and best work of this truly extraordinary man. His most signifi- 
cant work is unknown, and the small portion already translated into English 
is consequently less significant than it would be if the full scope of the man’s 
work and purpose were more completely understood. 

Through all his varied experiences Gorki has been driven by an irre- 
sistible desire which seemed at first to have no aim, an uneasy melancholy, 
an unappeasable dissatisfaction. ‘There was no rest for the trouble in his 
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soul, which ever urged him on in quest of he knew not what. Life weighed 
upon him like a burden, tortured him like a riddle which he could not solve 
yet which persistently mocked him with its questions. He struggled 
with his thoughts as one struggles helpless in the bonds of a hideous 
dream. Nothing was certain to him but doubt. He knew nothing 
but the crude facts of misery. Once a lawyer happened to notice 
him and let him have books to read; but printed books were not 
enough for him. In the books there was much about life, but about life 

regulated and conformed to certain laws —the life of the noble, the pros- — 
perous merchant, or the beast-like peasant rooted to the soil — people whose 
lives were fixed by forces external to themselves, forces whose power and 
justice were scarcely questioned; but the vagabonds—that vast herd of 
troubled, restless, living ghosts — the vagabonds had no place in these books, 
just as they had no place in the life which the world seemed to have arranged 
for itself. Upon these people and their wretched life Gorki could not turn 
his back. He might, perhaps, have fancied that the restless desire which 
drove him was a desire to better his own life after the fashion of the world; 
but, though the way lay open, he could not push himself up into that other 
life, for his brain was seared with the scars of branded memories, and he 
was bound to the human misery from which he had sprung by invisible 
bonds stronger and more mysterious than the ties of kin. He felt that these 
memories would never let him live at peace in any cleaner life which his 
strength could win for him, nor had he, as yet, divined his true work or 
found his true place in the world. It was but natural, therefore, that he at 
first interpreted this restlessness in himself and the contradictory attraction 
and repulsion of vagabondage as an innate love of freedom from all 
restraint and sheer disgust of the conventionalities and hypocrisies which 
disfigured, for him, the life of respectability. ‘One must be born 
in policed society,’ he said, ‘to have the patience to live all his life 
in it. . . . I was born outside of that society, and consequently 
find it impossible to accept culture in strong doses.’ Soon, however, 
he began to see the true meaning of the unquiet instinct which chained him, 
despite a half-conscious loathing, to the life into which he had been born, 
His first real inspiration came from the vagabonds themselves, perhaps 
from that very Konovalov, his baker-comrade, who accepted with such 
wondering faith the books which he could not read yet bought with his 
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scant savings for Gorki to read aloud to him, and who said one day: ‘There 
are all sorts of people in the world — Pila, Sysoika, Aproska, . . . — 
and you are sorry for these people although you have never seen them and 
though they are nothing to you. Perhaps in the streets there are dozens 
of people just like them alive, but you don’t know anything about them, 
and you don’t notice them. They go, they pass by. In the book they are 
not alive, yet you are sorry for them till your heart aches. How do you 
make that out?’ In answering such a question Gorki no doubt found the 
answer to what had so long been a question in his own mind. Now he 
began to look at the vagabonds from another point of view than their own 
and his former, as the conviction grew in him that through books their 
unexpressed life might assume significance to the world. Though the more 
respectable part of humanity seemed as a mass to be more or less contented 
with the partial answers which conventional law, blind religious faith, or 
mere respectability itself, gave to the riddle of existence, or else, in the 
absence of such easy faith, seemed to be satisfied with the compensations 
which came to them from their submission to the established order of things, 
the vagabond, to whom life was harder and more brutally frank, could 
give no answers to the questions which life put to him in critical problems, 
sometimes because he could not think at all, sometimes because he thought 
too much. So the lives of these vagabonds assumed a larger significance to 
Gorki. In them he saw symbolized all the fundamental problems of ex- 
istence in their crudest and least complicated form — above all, the eternal 
question of justice. Thus, with a soul branded by indelible memories, Gorki 
began to write the life of the vagabonds. 

In his second published sketch, ‘ Tchelkache,’ printed in 1893, he came 
into the full strength and directness of his power and the clear consciousness 
of the work he had to do. Since then he has struck off many a moving 
picture of the people he has met in his wanderings, men and women with 
whom he has lived, tramped, and suffered, and whose thoughts he had 
learned. His chief aim in these brief, masterly sketches is to create or, 
rather, reveal characters —his vagabonds—and to show their life as a 
terrible question put to our civilization. 

The scenes of these sketches are as widely scattered as Gorki’s wander- 
ings. We are led from a fair at Goltwa, with its gypsy traders and strange 
methods of striking a bargain, out into the steppes with tramps or Tartars, 
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perhaps on the Volga, or by the shore of the sea. We follow a young peas- 
ant up to town in search of work, and trace his marvelously told lapse into 
crime; or perhaps we go with a well-to-do miller to dissipate his boredom 
by a night in the city. Now we are shown such a strange and powerful 
figure as Kirilka, almost grandiose in the rugged strength of his personality. 
Again we see portrayed the cowering figure of Khaim, the ‘little Jew with 
the subtle soul.’ Now it is a pitiable tragedy of childhood, as in the tale 
of the crafty, whimpering old beggar, Arkhip, and his little grandson, 
Lenka, as masterly a study of human nature as has ever been written. 
Again, we have the wretched story of the last theft of ‘ Jig-foot’ and 
‘Hopeful.’ 

The best of these sketches, however, are perhaps those in which Gorki 
describes in his own person some of his own adventures and the odd people 
he has met. Nothing could be more interesting, more masterful in truthful 
description than the half-humorous narrative of his journey from Odessa 
to Tifflis with the Georgian ‘Prince’ Charko, whose delightfully child- 
like selfishness, helplessness, and absolute lack of a sense of obligation have, 
paradoxically enough, forced Gorki to assume the altruistic duty of restoring 
this youth to the bosom of his despairing family. There is not another 
Charko in fiction; there was probably only one in actual fact; but that there 
was one Charko the power of Gorki’s narrative forces us to believe. 

Like a pleasant interlude among the more tragic tales of misery is the 
story of ‘ The Silver Clasps,’ which are stolen from a pious old lady and then 
returned to her by the simple Mischka in a moment of unwonted generosity. 
The old lady, following the invariable logic of her kind, thinks to find in 
Mischka’s action a real change of heart, and undertakes the salvation of his 
soul, but the unhappy Mischka, who has no such intention, escapes in disgrace 
and with abuse for thanks, saying: ‘My Lord, why did I go there? It 
was punishment. Instead of taking her clasps and letting me go, she begins 
to talk. What funny people! You try to do the right thing by them and 
they bother you with questions enough to pull worms out of your nose.’ 

Another time, sitting under the vines at nightfall, Gorki talks with old 
Iserguile, while the sound of the waves of the sea, the voices of men and 
women on the shore, the notes of a violin and a song, are borne to them on 
the breeze of the evening, impregnated with the salt odor of the sea. Ina 
fantastic scene, wonderfully painted, old Iserguile relates stories of the 
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flaming heart of Danko, the wild legend of Larra, son of the eagle and the 
captive girl, tales of her ancient loves and many strange lovers in the days 
when men were brave and strong and beautiful and not afraid to spend their 
force in a pride which despised all things. Then from the days of which 
the old woman speaks, the time when Danko tore from his breast his heart 
flaming with love and pity for his people, from the time of the eagle’s son 
Larra, from the generation of Iserguile’s robust lovers, Gorki turns to think 
of ‘ our own sad age, poor in men and great deeds, rich in cold distrust, the age 
which mocks at all things, the miserable age in which men with hearts born 
dead whine and whimper.’ 

To him, more than to the other vagabonds, was the misery of their life 
evident, its degradation, the apparent impossibility of his and their escape 
from it; for, though he bore within himself the dreams of a larger and better 
life for himself and the others, yet not even he could escape the soiling, loath- 
some contact of the present. With the greatest of all writers he must have 
felt his nature ‘ subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.’ Perhaps 
the words of Job, remembered from the days when the old grandfather gave 
him hated lessons in reading from the Bible in old Slavonic, occurred to him: 


‘If I wash myself with snow-water, 
And make myself never so clean; 
Yet wilt thou plunge me in the ditch, 
And mine own clothes shall abhor me.’ 


In his sketch, ‘Once Upon a Time in Autumn,’ he tells how, late one 
chill, rainy day, he found himself, penniless and houseless, in a strange town. 
‘In those days,’ he writes, ‘I was seriously occupied with the destinies of 
humanity. I was dreaming of political revolutions, of a reorganization of 
the social machine . . . In those days, too, I was striving to prepare 
in myself “an active and potent social force.”’ But that evening, in the 
falling darkness and falling rain, he walked the streets, staring at the wet 
sand in the absurd hope of finding a scrap of something that might be eaten. 
In a deserted market he found a woman scratching at the back of a stall. 
Making their common misery a bond of companionship they united their 
forces and together succeeded in wrenching off a loose plank and stealing a 
loaf of bread, which they carried off and ate under an upturned boat on the 
shore. ‘It seemed to me,’ writes Gorki, ‘that the evil visage of my fate 
smiled at me enigmatically and mockingly.’ 
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**What a damned life,” ’ remarked the woman, looking impassively 
out upon the dreary prospect. 

This was not a complaint, there was too much indifference in her words 
to make them a complaint — simply she had thought as well as she could 
and had come to this conclusion. 

*“ Tt would be better to croak at once,’”’ she continued. Her face was 
graceful but ornamented unfortunately with three bruises, one over each 
eye, and a third, more important, on the forehead. One could see in this 
symmetry the work of an artist very expert in the art of smashing human 
physiognomies.’ She was a woman, very common, in every sense. Her 
last ‘lover’ had beaten her and torn her clothes so that she did not dare 
return to her house. In the same dead voice she told her wretched story 
and expressed her hatred of men. 

‘It made me sick,’ Gorki writes, ‘or perhaps it was the temperature 
more than the talk of my fellow lodger. I began to groan softly to myself, 
and my teeth began to chatter. At the same instant I felt two little cold 
hands, one upon my neck and the other placed upon my face, and a soft 
voice, affectionate and full of anxiety, whispered close to my ear: 

‘What's the matter with you? Are you cold? Funny fellow that 
you are! He sits and holds his tongue. One has to tell him that he is 
cold. Lie down by me . . . there . . . now hold me in your 
arms—closer. There, now, you will be warmer. After a while we can 
turn back to back. We can get through the night that way.”’’ Thus the 
personage whose ambition and hope for regenerating humanity had led him 
to believe that he was qualified to play an historic role, lay being warmed 
in the arms of this wretched woman. ‘Bruised, shamed, banished from 
society, it was this poor woman who came to my help before I thought of 
helping her —a thing, however, which I could not have done even if I had 
thought of it.’ Warmed and consoled he found relief in tears, which washed 
from his heart ‘ much bitterness and sadness and the stains of hate.’ Then, 
when he had wept enough, the woman kissed him. ‘These were the first 
woman’s kisses that life had given me,’ he is not ashamed to write, ‘and 
they were the best, for those which have followed have cost me dear and 
have brought me nothing.’ 

It is true that the tramp bears no stamp that his life is individualism 
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carried to a practical extreme, for vagabondia is the vast garbage-heap 
into which all classes void their waste; nevertheless, this putrid, unhealthy 
mass, sullen and dangerous, this substratum which Gorki has volcanically 
upheaved, bears a trace of its origins. In these sketches one soon learns to 
class them either as those who have been born vagabonds, those who have 
achieved vagabondage, or those who have had it thrust upon them. The 
last-named are distinctly the worst, the most vicious, the most dangerous. 
As in life, those who have fallen from a higher position are the vilest and 
most criminal ; for these former lawyers, actors, professors, soldiers, priests, 
and nobles have become tramps by mere process of degeneration. In ‘A 
Strange Companion’ Gorki has given the unique history of one of these 
ex-men, a fellow who has passed through many careers to end as a voluntary 
vagabond, living by his wits and exploiting a frank and cynical philosophy. 
** There is something absorbing, irresistible, in tramping,” ’ says this fellow. 
‘“Tt is a pleasure to feel one’s self free from all duties, from all the little 
threads which strangle one’s existence, from all the microscopic details 
which pile up innumerably in one’s life and make it, not a joy, as it should 
be, but a weary burden, an insupportable duty. And for what? In general 
—to speak truth—these solemnly stupid relations of respectable people 
to each other are a sad comedy, even a vile comedy, even a vile comedy, for 
no one can say to another to his face, ‘ you are a fool or a rascal,’ and that 
happens only in an attack of that particular form of sincerity which we call 
‘anger.’ In a condition of vagabondage one lives outside of all that 
nonsense. The fact that one has renounced without regret certain com- 
forts of life and that one can live without them raises one agreeably in one’s 
own estimation. One becomes more self-indulgent. You see I have ac- 
cepted, almost without knowing it, the wisest and simplest of all philosophies: 
No matter how you live, you will have to die just the same; then why quarrel 
with yourself, why let yourself be pulled to the left when your whole nature 
pulls you to the right?” ’ Out of such beliefs he develops a complete 
theory of action, a philosophy which, though theoretically weak, is prac- 
tically as consistent in its cynical materialism as it is brutal in its application. 

On the other hand, the peasant or orphan born to poverty often be- 
comes a vagabond to better his condition. These achieve vagabondage. 
They always bear the marks of their origin in a certain simplicity and often 
a naive innocence which has its charm. 
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Your true vagabond, however, is born to it. His life is not essentially 
different from that of the others, but he lives it, not as if he were putting 
a theory into practice nor because he hopes to escape from another life, but 
merely because any other life is unknown and inconceivable to him. Says 
Kouzma in ‘Anguish’: ‘“I was born, as the saying goes, under a hedge, 
and I suppose I shall die under one. . . . We met with love, and now 
we must part with love. You must live and so must I. There is no need 
in harnessing ourselves. One must live, like this and that, in all the large- 
ness of life. I shall go my way, and you, yours — each one according to his 
destiny. I must get out on the steppes. There is space out there— all 
that one wishes.’’’ 

These people love nature with the love ‘of the savage and the artist,’ 
and Gorki has painted many a wonderful scene. Now it is the weary 
stretch of unending steppe, now the Volga with its manifold life, and now 
the sea in light of sun or moon, in calm or storm, now the mountains, now 
such a marvelous night scene as that in ‘ Tchelkache,’ now such an effect of 
golden light as floods the pages of ‘ Malva,’ or again the flickering effects 
of night and lamp-light in the streets of a city. Praise could not be too 
high for the masterly brevity, the sure touch of color, the vigor of outline 
with which he sets his scenes. The setting of the story of ‘Old Iserguile’ 
has all the effect of pure magic. 

Over all these scenes hangs a sadness, a melancholy, that is reflected in 
the eyes of the people. They express themselves and the sadness of nature 
in terrible songs that tear the heart with despair. The western world has 
already received a refined impression of these songs of the people in the 
music of Tchaikowsky, but Gorki has almost succeeded in reproducing them 
literally by means of bare words. Readers of ‘Foma Gordyeef’ will 
remember the wild singing on the Volga. In ‘Anguish,’ unfortunately not 
yet translated into English, is a scene perhaps even more typical. An 
elderly man with a stork-like head and neck and a red shirt whose sleeves 
are empty, a pale consumptive tenor with black teeth, two women of the 
town, and an accordion-player are the musicians whom a well-to-do miller 
has brought together to eat and drink away with him the boredom which has 
been so humorously described in the opening of the sketch. 

‘The singers sang, charmed with their own song, the melancholy im- 
passioned sounds rose, now like the prayer of a penitent sinner, now sad 
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and soft as the sobs of a sick child, now full of wild despairing anguish — 
like all good Russian songs. 

*“Ah! I wander beside the sea,” sobbed Kostia [the consumptive 
tenor]. On his forehead sweat-beads formed and rolled down his cheeks 
like tears. 

*“Al e-e-au-e-e-a-er!”’ seconded the armless beggar, merely sounding 
the vowels. He closed his eyes tightly, and his nostrils trembled. 

*“*T await my destiny,” sang Tania with a voice full of despair, swaying 
her head and smiling with a bitter and anxious smile. 

*** My soul!’ whimpered and wept the voice of Kostia. 

‘Tears — burning tears— bathe it,” quavered the voice of the arm- 
less beggar.’ 

Thus, with unerring power, Gorki has pictured the life which he knows, 
the life which he wishes the great upper world to know also. However, 
if he rested his plea here he might expect at best only a somewhat disgusted 
pity for his unclean clients; but he demands more than this—that we 
respect what is good and noble in them. Though among them there be 
no fixed code of ethics there is yet in nearly all cases a vaguely formulated 
standard of honor —the honor of the noble beast of prey — and this bold 
honor of the true vagabond is by no means shamed when brought into sharp 
contrast with the groveling standard of the peasant, as Gorki has done in 
*Tchelkache.’ This terrible Tchelkache, thief and possible murderer though 
he may be, is yet a strong and brave man and, in the supreme crisis of the 
story, infinitely more noble than the hitherto innocent peasant Gavrilo, who 
is forced to assist him in his crime. From this powerful study of character 
may be deduced the corollary that nothing but fear maintains the innocence 
of most men and women; and we must pause to question our own conven- 
tional standard of right and wrong when we realize that our admiration 
is spontaneously given to the outlaw who breaks boldly the laws which we 
maintain with an expensive system of teachers, clergymen, and police, and 
that our loathing and shame are for the wretch who has broken none of 
these laws yet dares not be, as we say, a man, or rather a strong human 
animal with at least the integrity of personal dignity. 

Yet, although there may come to the vagabonds certain moments which 
they recognize as beautiful, certain crises in which they are capable of noble 
action, as they conceive nobility, Gorki does not disguise the fact that these 
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very moments and actions are abortive and of no practical worth — like their 
lives. The simple-hearted Konovalov makes ludicrously pitiable failure 
of his attempt to help an unfortunate girl. Of his life, too, he makes a 
failure. Unlike many another he blames no one but himself. He says: 
‘“ There is something lacking in my soul— force, perhaps? No, simply 
‘ something. You see, sometimes I am taken with disgust, with 
such a disgust, my friend, that it seems I can live no longer. It is as if I 
were the only man in the world, and that outside of me nothing living existed. 
And everything around me is loathsome — everything. It’s probably some 
sickness that I have. At any rate, it is what drives me to drink.”’ Yet 
this same Konovalov, good-hearted giant-baby that he is, struggles with 
himself and has keen, though naive, perceptions of life and an in- 
tense sympathy for people and love for books which describe the 
life of the poor, as he says, ‘“‘with pity and not to make fun.’’’ 
Nor are, in fact, any of these vagabonds of Russia inert. They strug- 
gle, but vainly. They either do not know what to do, or they think 
until they are overwhelmed with confusion. Says Orloff: ‘“‘ I understand 
everything, you see; but how I want to live, I don’t know.”’ If the 
difficulty were tangible they could fight it. Says this same Orloff: ‘ “If 
this cholera, for instance, could be changed into a man, into an epic hero, 
even Ilia of Murom himself, I’d grapple with it and I’d strangle it, even if 
it killed me too.””’ 

Freedom, vigor of thought and action, hatred of weakness, are to Gorki 
the forces which might free human life from its gloom and futility and base- 
ness. For his vagabonds he makes the strongest plea, for justice, for 
opportunity, for room in which to expand, for clear space wherein to grow 
clean and healthy and useful. He demands that we believe that in these 
submerged men and women are latent desires for beauty, and goodness, and 
clean living, and he demands justice. 

In all fiction there is scarcely a work to equal in sincerity, in sheer 
reality, and in simple nature, Gorki’s long story, ‘The Three.’ It is the 
history of the struggle, from childhood, of a man predestined and born 
into vagabondage to work out of it, to live a larger life in which he ‘ will 
not be harmed and will do no harm.’ In this work is shown forcibly the 
vast social injustice which holds the vagabond down as much as his own 
supposedly degenerate tendencies; for in the case of Ilia, in this book, an 
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honest struggle is made and made with some degree of wisdom. Having 
an instinct for trade he becomes a peddler, saving his money in the hope of 
one day owning a shop and escaping from his old brutal associations and 
from the wretched court where human wrecks swarm like starved rats and 
fight for a hideous existence in vice, crime, and drunkenness. The utter 
misery of this life in which his childhood had been rooted is revealed to its 
depths in his simple confession when he is taken for the first time by his 
friend Paschka into the neat little room of a pretty woman — but a woman 
of the town. ‘‘‘ This is the first time I have ever seen such a pretty woman 
as you; it is the first time I have ever seen people in love.””’ But the 
necessities of existence do not allow him to keep even the cast-off love and 
happiness which fate seems to fling to him. There is bitter truth and mean- 
ing in the words which Gorki puts into the mouth of Ilia, when he is driven 
to blind fury against the unjust arrangement of life. ‘‘‘ Everything that 
is decent and proper is destined for the rich. For me and for others like 
me there are only the bones and scraps, upon which some one has already 
spit, which have been already used. All my life I have had my nose in the 
dirt — something has always driven me to what I dislike, to what I hate.”’’ 
In this mood of blind rage an accident brings him into the presence of the 
merchant Poluektoff, to him the only visible cause of his misery; and fate, 
mysterious but blindly powerful, forces him to do the murder. But even 
though he is not discovered and though he is materially benefited by his 
crime, even though he at last attains his object and owns a shop, he succeeds 
only at the cost of new and equally loathsome chains. With success, too, 
he is sought by the miserable associates of his childhood, to whom he feels 
himself unhappily and mysteriously bound by a sympathy which he cannot 
dismiss: Maschka, tortured by the man to whom her drunken father has 
sold her, the visionary Jacob lying beaten almost to death at the hospital, 
Paschka desperate with suicidal thoughts, and, perhaps most pitiable of all, 
old Perphischka, shoemaker by circumstance but tramp by nature, a helpless, 
good-natured sot, who has caused the ruin of his wife and daughter, a living 
moral to point the life of the court. The wretched existence of the sub- 
merged is summed up in this pitiable figure, as he comes to Ilia to beg 
money for drink — his last consolation: 
*** Do you ever pray?” asks Ilia. 
‘“Yes . . . certainly I pray—now and then.” 
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‘“ How do you pray?” 
‘“I? .  ..  yverysimply. I don’t remember my prayers any more. 
used to know my Hail Mary, but I have forgotten it. Perhaps I still 
ememaber The Prayer of the Poor — almost all of it — I may need it when 
[amold. . . . Asa general thing, I pray simply: ‘God, have pity 
on me!’ And he always understands me. . . . Say, now, can’t I go? 
I’m dreadfully thirsty.” 

‘Go, then! When the day of your death comes, God will ask you: 
‘Man, how haye you lived?’” 

‘“And I shall answer him: ‘Lord, I came into the world very small, I 
died drunk, I don’t remember anything.’ And he will laugh, and he will 
forgive me.”’ 

So it is with all of them. The shadow of a merciless and gloomy fate 
seems to overhang them, and most of them yield in despair. Even the 
folk-tales of these people are as terrible as Gorki’s truth. I recall one — 
a tale which they tell to the children. In Little Russia wolves are called 
‘Saint George’s Dogs,’ and it is believed that St. George assigns to them the 
beasts and men whom they will be permitted to devour. No one who is 
so predestined can escape. Once a man to whom such a fate had been 
allotted tried to escape by running into the house and hiding upon the stove; 
but at midnight, when all was still, a wolf changed himself into a cat, stole 
into the house, and seized its predestined prey. 

Yet, inevitable as this fate seems, its victims are beginning to see that 
what at first seems a force so vague as to appear almost supernatural, per- 
haps merely that incomprehensible accumulation of forces which we call 
life, is after all only the weight of civilization which is crushing them. 
Upon their shoulders is built the social institution of the noble, the merchant, 
and the peasant. Civilization, struggling for expansion, for cleanness, for 
wealth, for firm government, for comfort, for beauty, for luxury, has thrust 
them into outer darkness as worthless waste. If they struggle, it is a death- 
struggle against this relentless fate which assumes now the guise of pitiless 
events, disease, crime, poverty, hunger, injustice, and now the worse incubus 
of morbid brooding and thought which is neither mercifully bandaged with 
dogmatic faiths and conventional acquiescences nor is clear-eyed enough to 
see through and behind the mere actualities which are accepted as final truth. 
For ages the struggle has been a death-struggle, and the only relief this side 
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of death has been the relief of temporary oblivion—the drunkenness 
vodka or of crime or of lust, of wandering, of restless and useless acti 
and ever-failing variety. But now that this hitherto intangible fate 
assuming in their eyes the shape of that civilization which seems to de: 
them the common life of humanity and in which they seem to have no pla 
that is endurable, they have begun to murmur, not to the world, but to ther 
selves — for they lack the power and the word. At least they know tha: 
they suffer. Says Orloff: ‘‘‘ They heal those sick people yonder and give 
them every attention . . . but I am healthy, and if my soul aches, 
am I less valuable than they? Just think of it, I am worse off than a 
cholera-patient. I have convulsions in my heart.”’ A dissatisfaction, a 
restless desire for a more free and useful life in thousands of them is ex- 
pressed by Orloff when he exclaims: ‘‘‘ My soul burns, it pinches for space 

so that I may develop myself to my full strength . . . Ekhma! 
I feel within myself invincible strength | ”? And the menace of this strength, 
this discontent, this suffering, this ignorance, is evident. Hitherto it has 
been voiceless to the world at large, but today the myriad-headed Beast 
seems to have found a tongue as powerful as that which compelled the world 
to heed the life of the peasant. For the first time a vagabond has written 
powerfully of the vagabonds. A new case is laid before the international 
court of letters. 

M. Persk;, one of Gorki’s French translators, relates that he has seen 
smoky and ragged roustabouts on the Volga listening with fervid attention 
while one of their number read from a tattered journal the powerful words 
of their comrade, whom they call ‘the friend of the humble.’ Already, so 
M. Persky says, the barefoot brigade has begun to wreathe mystery and 
legend about their hero, who is making the world look on at the terrible 
ragged drama which they are playing out in their wretched lives. They 
say that the Grand Duke Wladimir the Holy, who converted the Russians 
to Christianity, had an iron ring, the symbol of power and universal glory. 
This ring was preserved by the monks who were the first chroniclers of the 
nation, and handed down, century after century, from one great writer to 
his successor. Pouchkine, who held the ring in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, gave it at his death as a sacred legacy to Tourgenieff. He 
in turn, at the end of his life, sent the ring to Tolstoi, giving him also his 
blessing and enjoining him to labor ceaselessly for the good of men. For 
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twenty years, says the story, Tolstoi has preserved the ring in an iron coffer, 
and only in hard hours of trial does he take the ring from the reliquary to 
drain from its magic influence inspiration and courage. Now that the great 
old man feels that his days of work are drawing to an end, he has named 
the successor who is to possess the marvelous ring and continue the labor of 
the noble line of writer-prophets. This successor is Maxim Gorki, whom 
the barefoot brigade still calls comrade. And to this work Gorki has bent 
all his energy. For him the object of literature is, quoting his own words, 
‘to aid man to understand himself, to rouse in him faith in himself, to 
develop in him an aspiration for truth, to struggle against the evil that is in 
men, to know how to find the good that is in them, to awaken in their souls 
shame, anger, virility, to do everything to make men noble, strong, and 
powerful, to kindle the soul in their existence by infusing into it the holy 
spirit of beauty.’ 

Yet the life which he must describe truthfully is so full of hideous 
suffering, of injustice, of hopelessness, and his own words are often so ter- 
rible, that doubts of the value of such work have come even to himself. The 
misery of the life which he describes has soaked into his being. Not for 
nothing has he changed his name of Alexis Pechkoff to Maxim Gorki— 
Maxim the Bitter. Yet no young writer, in the first flush of success, has 
ever so unmercifully arraigned his work before his conscience as Gorki has 
done in that strange and powerful fable, ‘The Reader.’* He tells how 
one night, after reading one of his stories to a circle of friends, he leaves the 
house full of pleasant thoughts of the praise which he has received; but 
out there alone in the snow-covered streets, in the stillness and loneliness of 
the night, he is pursued by a strange little old man who persists in question- 
ing him about his ideals and beliefs, mercilessly contrasting his purely 
personal ambition with its partial achievements, brutally sifting his whole 
work for its literal product. No pretension is spared. No silent boast of 
ambition that has not made itself good in deeds escapes the lashing tongue 
of this truth-speaker. The pitiless old man has read in the flattered heart 
of the successful young author an incipient complacency which is prone to 
accept words of praise as a sign that he has fulfilled his ideals. What, then, 
were these ideals? To help men to live and to understand life, to infuse 





*A translation of this story was printed in the last issue of Port Lore. 
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virility and beauty into their existence, to incite indignation and disgust in 
men that they may shake off what is loathsome and live more nobly. But 
has the young writer done this? Has he written one word that is likely to 
raise men above actualities, to free them from submission to the facts from 
which they deduce inevitable law? Has he said one word to show men that 
they should cease to be the mere slaves of life, but should demand again their 
primogenital place as masters of the earth? Can he justify the hatred, the 
ugliness, the cold disgust of life, the uncertainty, the hopelessness which 
make the power of his books, by merely saying that he is at least honest and 
cannot preach what he does not believe? Is it enough to say that life fur- 
nishes no other images? If the writer confesses thus his impotence before 
life, if he cannot raise himself and his work above it, by virtue of what 
power, then, dare he claim the right to teach men and to speak of life? 
What can he say — even to justify his own existence ? 

From a young writer who, besides unerring observation and masterly 
power, shows such earnestness and unselfishness of purpose and such a rare 
faculty of disengaging his work from his purely personal prejudices, weak- 
nesses, and lesser ambitions, nothing is to be feared and everything is to be 
hoped. This man has wrestled naked with life; and life, as it came to him, 
was a protean monster whose hideous transformations of poverty, crime, 
lust, injustice, and despair he has thrown bare-handed. Out of what he has 
won he has wrought a work at which the world must look, whether with 
liking or loathing. He stands free in the midst of a wide future. Predic- 
tion, of course, is idle; but if what he has already done can arouse disgust 
and anger and a stirring of the spirit in his vagabonds, and if it can inspire 
pity and intelligent sympathy and justice in his more cultured and fortunate 
readers, then the present aim of his present work has been accomplished. 

Considered as mere literature his work shows that he has taken the 
most direct method of expression. His style is a perfect medium for his 
subjects. However brutal it may seem at times in its truth and directness 
it is often full of the highest poetry and beauty. What at first glance may 
seem the absence of all art, is, in reality, art in its rarest manifestation, for he 
has accomplished the supreme achievement in the writing of prose fiction 
of filling his characters with his own pulsating life, yet keeping his smaller 
self out of his stories. He avoids the literary sin which seems to beset most 
malignantly the Anglo-Saxon fiction-writer, who so often cannot resist 
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spoiling the illusion of reality by showing off and explaining his puppets, 
walking up and down, so to speak, before his stiff and unnaturally colored 
figures, pointing them out one by one with his stick as he explains them to 
an audience who may gapingly admire the ingenuity of imitation but may 
never for an instant believe the figures real. 

Gorki has done, in a smaller way, what Shakespeare and Balzac have 
done. He has made a world of human creatures, all different personalities 
and none of them fictionized out of their humanity; yet these characters, 
created, by the most simple means, out of the life which has crystallized in 
the writer’s brain, are full of a large significance in every action. 

Gorki has taken other themes than those drawn from the life of the 
vagabonds. His novel ‘ Foma Gordyeef,’ though perhaps not equal to his 
best work, is nevertheless a strong portrayal of a class against which Gorki 
shows a strong antipathy —the Russian merchant. In ‘ Varenka Olesoff’ 
he has told a short story more forcibly than De Maupassant has ever done 
and made a unique study of a unique woman. Then, too, there are a number 
of forceful satiric fables, such as ‘ The Devil,’ ‘The Deception,’ and ‘ The 
Devil Again’; there are prose rhapsodies, like ‘The Song of the Falcon’; 
there are two purely romantic tales, ‘ Makar Tchoudra,’ his first printed 
work, and ‘ The Khan and his Son’; and besides these he has published one 
play, ‘The Bezsemenoff Family,’ and has another awaiting the decision of 
the censor. In all of these is shown the same clearness of conception, the 
same vigor of description, the same masterly brevity; in all of these, the 
same sincerity of reality is preserved to an extraordinary degree; in all of 
these the hand of the artist is invisible, and the work appears as the simple 
truth, an absolute fragment of life itself; but Gorki’s heart is with the vaga- 
bonds, in their lives he finds, for the present at least, his truest material. 
In the pleading of their cause he finds his right to speak his bold and often 
terrible words. From ‘Tchelkache’ to his last play, not yet published, he 
has written in his own blood the story of this under-life, in which he asserts 
there is a latent heroism, nobility, and intelligence, a germ of beauty and of 
love. At terrible cost he has won the right to believe this; by his own life 
he has proved the truth of this belief; and for these reasons he has won the 
right to demand that the greater world should believe him as the voice of 
those ‘ who remain below in the cellar of life’ and who also ‘“‘ long to rise 
to self-respect, to light, and to freedom.” 








BROWSINGS IN SHAKESPEARE 


By WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY 


SHOULD like to call attention to a curious Oriental parallel to 

‘Timon of Athens,’ which I find in Burton’s Arabian Nights (4/f 

Laylah wa Laylah, ii, pp. 12, 13,—the 16-volume edition pub- 

lished by the Kamashastra Society). It is the story of ‘ Nur-al- 

Din and the Damsel Anis-al-Jalis.’ The hero, like Timon, spends 

his all, with reckless generosity, upon his friends. ‘And if any of 

his cup-companions chanced to say, ‘‘ This is a pretty thing,” he would reply, 

“*Tis a gift to thee.” ’ When all is spent his steward comes to him, shows 

his books, and clearly proves to him that the end has come. He then sells 

his household stuff piece by piece, having found his friends thankless and 

unwilling to lend him a penny, though he goes around to them one by one, 

finding each ‘not at home.’ The parallel is so close that one suspects the 

Oriental tale to have been founded upon a Greek source. Plato, Diogenes, 

Laertius, Lucian, and others have given us a good many details about Timon 
and his life history. 

Mr. Aldis Wright in the Cambridge Variorum and Mr. Furness in his 
splendid edition of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ confess themselves floored 
by the conduct of Margaret, the waiting-maid; can’t understand why Shake- 
speare should represent her as allowing her mistress, Hero, to undergo 
infinite shame and suffering when a word from her would have cleared 
Hero’s character by showing the interview at the latter’s window to have 
been a device of Borachio’s into which she (Margaret) had been innocently 
entrapped as particeps. Furness thinks, with Wright, that this is ‘a defect 
in the plot.’ But it is not so: there is no defect. We are given to under- 
stand by the poet (V, iv, 5) that Margaret, though gross in language, after 
the manner of her class in that time, has yet had no forbidden intrigue with 
Borachio. The latter, it is true, persuades her to allow him to visit her at 
her mistress’s window, and that they must, for safety’s sake, assume the 
names there of the betrothed Hero and Claudio. Margaret sees no great 
harm in this; for, if they should be surprised in that rdle, it would not be 
thought to be an impropriety in a betrothed couple. But when they were 
overheard by Claudio himself and the tragic scene between him and Hero 
had occurred, Margaret shrank from ruining her own reputation by con- 
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fessing the truth. Claudio believed he had heard and seen his Hero talking 
with Borachio at midnight from the chamber window. If it were known 
that Margaret had done so (no cause other than wantonness being assignable 
by anybody), her character would have been gone and her life ruined. It 
was a case of life and death (so to speak) between her and her mistress, 
and her selfishness prevailed. A little intuition into the workings of the 
feminine mind makes this all clear, it seems to me. 

Fully to understand Shakespeare one should be familiar with English 
rural life. Take, for example, the lines in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ (IV, iv, 
211) about the ‘smock,’ and the allusion in ‘Much Ado’ (III, i, 25, 26) to 
the lapwing. 

‘You would think a smock were a she-angel, he [ Autolycus] so chants 
to the sleeve-hand and the work about the square on ’t,’ says a servant in 
‘The Winter’s Tale.’ 

I suppose most young readers in America would think smock to mean 
in this passage a woman’s garment with sleeves, if they gave it any thought 
at all. But the reference is to the now practically vanished smock-frock, 
or blouse, of the English farmer, —the last relic in England of the rich and 
vari-colored costumes of the middle ages. A very few are still worn in 
secluded rural neighborhoods; but railroads and newspapers have made the 
farmers ashamed of them, more’s the pity. A few years ago a friend and I 
hunted up the only woman then living in the shire of Derby to whom had been 
bequeathed the art of making these picturesque garments, and we had two 
specimens made by her. It is a long garment falling nearly to the feet. The 
material is strong half-linen ‘ drabette’ or ‘ bluette’; the sleeves are puffed 
out very full under the arms and are tight at the wrists (or ‘sleeve-hand,’ 
as Shakespeare rightly named it in his day). The sleeve-hand, or tight 
lower part of the sleeve, consists of four pieces and has a small square of 
embroidery on it. In the smock which I secured the shoulders, sleeves, 
back, and front are all beautifully wrought with heavy colored linen thread, 
not only in rosettes and conventionalized honeysuckle pattern, but in zigzags 
and herring-bone work and diamond pattern —all worked over a ground 
of close pleating. The ‘square’ in Shakespeare evidently refers to the 
square of embroidery on the sleeve. But when the smock is buttoned down 
the front the embroidery forms a large ornamental square there also; and 
there is another on the back. All these ‘squares’ are so beautiful in design 
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as entirely to justify the enthusiasm of Shakespeare’s ranting jolly peddler. 
By the way, the man who could speak of a she-angel and the audience that 
listened amusedly to the phrase were clearly not the kind of Christians that 
St. John and Dante were. 


But 
‘Look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference.’ 


I tried hard, when spending a summer recently in England, to see a 
lapwing run ‘close by the ground’ in order to justify the poet’s natural 
history. These handsome, dark-green, crested birds are usually very shy 
and wild; but for some reason the first one I interviewed (later I saw them 
a-plenty in Scotland, in France, Germany, Italy) obstinately refused to run 
at all. Even when I threw a stone at him he would not budge. And when 
he did ‘ get a move on him’ he declined to run ‘close by the ground,’ but 
made his neck stiff. And although I afterwards saw lapwings that, when 
they ran, did lower the neck a trifle and thrust it out a little more than the 
strong-minded bird above described, yet in no case was there any running 
close by the ground such as the phrase clearly demands for its justification, 
and I had to admit that here was one more instance of either Shakespeare's 
purposed poetic exaggeration or of his inaccurate natural history. Harting 
(p. 221) thinks the reference is to the bird’s fluttering along the ground 
to draw attention from its young. 

There is another bit of ornithology in ‘Much Ado’ wherein the poet 
is quite true to the fact. Beatrice, with feigned disdain, says she takes as 
much pleasure in bidding Benedict come to dinner ‘as you may take upon a 
knife’s point & choke a daw withal’; that is, extremely little. Hudson, who 
knew nothing of daws, and even the Englishman Collier, wanted to put a 
‘not’ before ‘choke.’ I suppose there are literally many hundreds of 
English lads who could have corrected them. For a tame daw is as common 
a pet with country boys in England as the crow is with our boys; and Shakes- 
peare’s lines show that it was so in his day. The point is that almost any- 
thing will choke a daw. The boys of the house where I once summered in 
Derbyshire had, I remember, a pet jackdaw that was continually in mis- 
chief through swallowing things that choked him, — pieces of soap, candle- 
énds, bones, beads, and smaller indigestible substances. There was scarcely 
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an hour in the day when that daw was not in trouble, the diabletie of his 
white-ringed fishy eye marking him as the very imp of the perverse incarnate 
in an ebony happing. 

Any one who can propose a reading which will eliminate the nonsensical 
word ‘ Contenning’ from ‘ Coriolanus’ (I, iii, 46) should deserve the thanks 
of Shakespeare lovers. Let me make the attempt, be the verdict of scholars 
what it may. The sole text for ‘ Coriolanus’— namely, the First Folio — 
reads thus, the matron Volumnia speaking : 


‘The brests of Hecuba 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not louelier 
Then Hectors forhead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian sword. Contenning, tell Valeria 
We are fit to bid her welcome.’ 


Now, in the Folio all proper names are in italic. But there is no char- 
acter named ‘ Contenning’ in the play. (In all of the poet’s classic plays 
the characters have names with Greek or Latin endings.) Accordingly, 
modern editors— Capell, Collier, and others — have tried to make sense 
by substituting the words ‘contending’ or ‘contemning’ and removing the 
full stop after ‘sword.’ But the line is admitted to be hopelessly corrupt. 
Now, it is too long by a foot; our cue, then, is to get rid of ‘ Contenning’ 
altogether. One of the actors of Shakespeare’s company was John Hem- 
mings, — or Jonhemming, — as it would have been apt to be written, and a 
score more ways besides.* ‘Contenning’ occurs just about in the usual place 
for the actor’s cue with respect to the next entrance upon the stage. Suppose 
Hemmings played the part of Valeria or of the Usher, his name would 
appear in the body of the manuscript or in the margin, and in italic. There 
are two ways in which it could have crept into the text, — either by being 
read aloud to a compositor or to a theatre copyist. I have noted a large 
number of instances in Shakespeare of errors of the ear. The well-known 
custom of the time of dictating to a compositor explains many a blunder 
in the old texts, in my opinion. In the case in hand it is easy to see how a 
typesetter could by an error of hearing mistake Jonhemmings for ‘ Conten- 
ning’; or how a transcriber of the twisted script of the time could do the 





*T notice that in the note at end of Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in His Humor,’ folio 
edition, the name is written ‘ Joh Henings.’ 
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same, both compositor and transcriber not noticing the final s in ‘Hem- 
mings.’ Walker somewhere says that the very frequent failure of the s 
to appear at the end of words in the Folio is so marked and persistent that 
it seems to indicate some peculiarity of the poet’s manuscript. Those who 
have read thousands of manuscripts by as many different hands (as I have) 
know there is no peculiarity of script so common as the making of an abor- 
tive s at the end of words. 

The maddest of mad wags in the great dramatist’s world of characters 
—unless it be Falstaff —is the Host in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
In the manufacture of epithets that gay Boniface lets himself go (or drives 
loose, as the Germans say) in the merriest of extravaganza. Pistol’s dis- 
charges of epithet are but melancholy cracks to mine host’s quips and quirks. 
At the close of Act II of the play the quartos make him say to the French 
doctor, Caius, who knows very little idiomatic English, ‘cried game said 
I well?’ The Folio the same, but ‘ Cride-game’ (so spelled). I think this 
is only one more of the Host’s endless store of fantastic nicknames. But 
editors have tinkered it up to ‘Cried I aim?’ They have cleckit this great 
muckle sentence out of that wee egg of a phrase. If Ingleby had confined 
himself to referring the phrase ‘ cried-game’ to hare-hunting he would have 
done well. For the phrase is appropriate to Doctor Caius, whom they are 
all fooling so slyly. The game is cried, and, like a pack of hounds, the whole 
clanjamfray and collieshangie of them are after him in full mouth. The 
doctor is cried game, proclaimed game, but he takes all the Host’s epithets 
(‘my Ethiopian,’ ‘mock-water,’ ‘heart of elder,’ ‘bully stale,’ etc.) as 
complimentary. Brinsley Nicholson, in the English ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
4th Series, V, 195, disposes of the reading ‘cried I aim.’ He asks how the 
Host could say, ‘Have I encouraged your aim?’ (which is what ‘cried I 
aim’ would mean) when Caius had not made any attempt to aim at any- 
thing. 

In ‘King Henry V,’ III, ii, 127, the Cambridge editors give one of 
their hundreds of arbitrary and irritating changes from the Folio readings. 
In the following words of the Scotch ‘ Jamy’ they change the Folio reading 
‘heard’ to ‘hear.’ ‘Mary [marry], I wad full faine heard some question 
tween you tway.’ It is a great mistake to destroy the antique flavor of 
Shakespeare’s text to the extent that even these careful editors do. Of 
course they knew (or ought to have known) that such a construction as the 
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participial ‘heard’ without the ‘have’ is a very common Scotch idiom, and 
that Jamy’s Scotch, as given by Shakespeare, is perfect. Burns will furnish 
plenty of instances; as, for example: 


‘Oh, had she but been of a lower degree, 
I then might hae hop’d she wad smil’d upon me.’ 
(‘Auld Rob Morris.’) 
‘Three blyther hearts that lee-lang night 
Ye wad na found in Christendie.’ 
(‘ Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut.’) 


Even in America the idiom is not uncommon. In a single letter re- 
ceived by me in 1901 from a Maine logger the words ‘sign,’ ‘ snow,’ and 
‘haul’ are each written as past participles with ‘have’ omitted. So in 
the Century Magazine, November, 1900, p. 24: ‘An old man named 
Fargus as ought to known better.’ In the first quarto of ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ Shallow is made to say, ‘I Have seene the day with 
my two hand sword I would a made you foure tall Fencers Scipped like 
Rattes.’ 

I believe no one has as yet attempted to explain and justify the great 
crux of Hamlet (I, iv, 36, 37) just as it stands — 


‘The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt.’ 


I interpret thus: ‘The little grain of evil puts all the noble substance of a 
man’s general character in suspicion, to the scandal of that noble part of 
him.’ There is no trouble about ‘eale’ being for ‘evil’; for in the second 
quarto of ‘Hamlet’ ‘ Devil’ is written ‘deale’ (Scotch Deil). That the 
word ‘doth’ means sometimes ‘ puts’ is shown by a line in the old ‘ Holy 
Rood’ (Early English Text Soc., p. 93): ‘He was done in deepe dun- 
geoun.’ In ‘Measure for Measure,’ I, iii, 43, the Folio has ‘To do in 
slander.’ Finally, ‘ Julius Cesar,’ II, i, 57, ‘We lost a jewel of her,’ and 
‘All’s Well,’ I, i, 7, ‘ You shall find of the king, sir, a father,’ show that of 
has occasionally the meaning of in. 

I was once too cock-sure in maintaining that Ariel hangs the ‘ glistering 
apparel’ on a line (cord) by Prospero’s cell, and not on a lime-tree (the 
linden). (See Poet Lore, October, ’97.) ‘Come, hang them on this line,’ 
says Prospero, in the First Folio; ‘ Mistris line, is not this my Ierkin?’ 
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exclaims Stephano (by the way, the drunken fellow can easily be conceived 
of as apostrophizing a living organic thing like a tree, but even a drunkard 
would scarcely have addressed a clothes-line) ; and Ariel speaks to his master 
of ‘the Line-groue which weather-fends’ his cell. That ‘line’ is not here 
thrice a misprint for ‘ lime’ is now made certain by the new Murray diction- 
ary’s dated citations, which show that ‘line’ and sometimes a shortened 
‘linn’ were the usual spellings of the name of the lind or linden tree in 
Elizabethan times, — ‘lime’ being, in fact, but a corruption of the proper 
spelling ‘line.’ ‘There growes an Oke by a Line-tree,’ says Sandys’ ‘ Ovid’ 
(viii, 279). Harrison’s ‘England’ speaks of such trees as ‘ the chestnut, the 
line’ (II, xxii). That Shakespeare knew, however, of the form ‘lime’ is 
rendered pretty certain by the fact that, in the very first sentence after the 
punning talk on the word (‘The Tempest,’ IV, i, 235-245), by association 
of ideas he is led to use the word lime, meaning bird-lime. _It is the punning 
that compels the retention of the obsolete form in modern editions. Spell 
the word ‘lime’ and the quibbles of Trinculo and Stephano on stealing ‘ by 
line and level’ and being under the equatorial line become naught. 


THE PIPER 


BY THOMAS 8S. JONES, JR. 


We danced and sang through the sylvan glade 
As the piper played, as the piper played 
With never a thought of the joy he made; 
For his squeaking pipe was quaintly small 
And the rasping notes would break and fall. 
We thought it quite poor if we thought at all 
As the piper played. 


The shadows were long in the sylvan glade 
As the price we paid, as the price we paid. 

We had little to give, else he might have stayed 
But others must dance while he must play. 
Yet it seemed so strange he went away, 

For we didn’t then know we had lived our day 
And the price was paid. 
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POETRY AND PROSE IN LIFE AND ART 
By Oscar W. FirRKINs 


N climbing a mountain peak we may feel at once sublimity and hunger: 
the same gasp expresses our wonder and our shortened breath. 
Reunions and partings, among the highest and tenderest passages 
of life, are associated with the cabman, the shawl-straps, and the 
luggage check. Birth and death, the altitudes of life, are encircled 
with displeasing and mechanical concomitants. The little, the dull, 

the sordid, the vulgar, have the impertinence and the ubiquity of flies: there 
is no thought, no man, no occasion, august enough to be secure from their 
intrusion. 

It is apparent on a moment’s thought that the poetry in life is inwoven 
with its other contents. To divide the poetry and the prose of life we 
should have to separate not day from day and hour from hour, but moment 
from moment: nay, we should often halve the moment if our sifting were 
complete. The poetry and prose of life constitute not a bundle, but a 
mixture. 

It is admitted on all hands that poetical matter is but a small part of 
real or imaginable life, in other words, that the bulk of what we meet in 
experience, in records of experience, or in fictitious works is unpoetical. 

The abundance of unpoetical matter and its intimate commixture with 
its opposite give rise to the problem of extraction. In many cases this is 
not atask. Artists are quick to discern and, where choice is free, to liberate 
available and beautiful material. Separations of this type are mere exten- 
sions of the work of instinct. A man may be conscious at the same time of 
awe and perspiration, yet if he be a man and not a churl, he instantly dis- 
solves this chance alliance, claps the two feelings into distinct wards of his 
intelligence, and lays them up for separate revision. As long as literature 
merely follows this lead its selections are rational and healthy. Indeed 
the being of poetry depends on its free exercise of this decisive privilege. 
If the power to select be withheld or curtailed, the other two facts, the 
extent of unpoetical material and the closeness of the intermixture, supervene 
with overpowering force to defile and abase the poetry. 

The object of narration is to show that a series of particular eyents 
agrees with another series of general possibilities. We know that this 
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should precede that in all cases; we see that this does precede that in the 
given case; it is the office of narrative to explain the event, that is, to prove 
this conformity. A narrator’s first duty is to supply all, to forego nothing, 
that would show the actual series to be normal. The poet’s first duty is to 
reject all matter that is not beautiful. The prescriptions of narrative are 
absolute, the interdicts of poetry are absolute. Will a conflict arise between 
these interdicts and these prescriptions ? : 

If the tie of a kind conformed to the tie of cause, if the high and the 
mean produced each its own likeness as in the animal world the eagle and 
the snake beget each its own kind, there would be no jar between narration 
and poetry. Life, however, revels in the colligations of disparities. The 
coarse is linked with the delicate, the material with the ideal, the trifling 
with the momentous: the guano feeds the lily, the pickaxe uncovers the statue, 
the cackle of geese saves a citadel and a kingdom. Great deeds, delicate 
arts, demand as their condition the pursuit of petty and undignified details. 
The laws of cause and effect intersect the grades of dignity and excellence 
as the isotherms — to reapply an old figure — intersect the parallels. 

Discrepancy and contradiction follow, the genius of narration, con- 
formity to logic, finds itself at odds with the genius of poetry, fidelity to 
beauty. The poetical narrator is drawn two ways by two equally strong 
and equally authoritative forces. What as a narrator he is bound to seek, 
he is bound as a poet to eschew. No shuffling, no subterfuge, can remove 
the hardships and mischiefs to which this strife of duties and demands sub- 
jects him. 

The above conclusions apply mainly to long narratives. Life in bits 
is often homogenous, and narration brief enough to utilize this uniformity; 
a ballad, for example, may escape the worst perplexities. 

To be poetical, therefore, a narrator must often be obscure or incom- 
plete; but this does not exhaust his difficulties. He is often bound to forego 
a large part of the interest and value of his subject. 

Matter unavailable for poetry may be classified in five divisions: 

First, the repulsive, comprising the rude, the clumsy, the grotesque, 
the coarse, the foul, the brutal, the ugly, and the rank. 

Second, the arid, comprising the plain, the homely, the dull, the mean, 
the trivial, and also (through the common trait of incapacity to waken the 
imagination) the technical, the general, and the abstract. By way of the 
trivial the second class conducts us to the third. 
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Third, the humorous. 

Fourth, the utilitarian, comprising the industrial, the economic, the 
commercial, the legal, and the political. 

Fifth, the conventional, comprising usages which have become dis- 
joined from feeling. 

The contents of this list are large and rich. Three-fourths perhaps 
of all that men observe and study lies outside of the poetical demesne. It 
is clear that the poet must resign these springs of interest, and that it be- 
hooves him to consider when and for what it is worth his while to make the 
sacrifice. In life itself there is rotation in the exercise of faculties. Judg- 
ment, observation, conscience, sympathy, imagination, each is summoned 
in its turn, and the turn of each is short. I doubt if life yields ten minutes 
of unmixed poetical sensation. 

If a man should suppress for one day every faculty except the imagina- 
tion half the profit of that day would be extinguished. If he viewed any 
long train of events through the medium of the imagination only, those 
events would undergo a like reduction: yet this is just what occurs in long 
poetical narrations. Selection is judicious when it finds its pattern in our 
instincts. If sensations of discrepant kinds assail the mind at once, the 
mind accepts the strongest or the sweetest and dismisses or neglects the 
others. It preserves its unity: it averts dismemberment. But it does not 
try to prolong this dictatorship: it calls up each faculty in turn to meet the 
fluctuations of experience. Experience shifts its quality many times in an 
hour, many times it may be in a minute. To refer all experience, to refer 
any large segment of experience, to the action of a single faculty would be a 
trial and a loss. 

Let us dwell a moment on the case of humor. We have in humor a 
very special way of judging things, and a way which, in the measure of its 
specialty, is unfit for general or constant use. Humor, therefore, takes 
life in detail, not in sequence: its products are usually short or, as in ‘ Don 
Quixote’ and the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ consist of separate episodes. 
Comedy, which is long, is partly serious; and the farce which is all humor 
is unvaryingly short. The same principle applies to the imagination. ‘The 
attempt to view the breadth of life through the slit of a single faculty is a 
double wrong, — a wrong to the matter, half of which would be maltreated 
or expunged, and a wrong to the faculty, through its contest with intractable 
materials. 
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The thought advanced by Poe in his striking essay on the ‘Tales of 
Hawthorne’ deserves to be adduced. He contends that a long poem is a 
contradiction in terms, because feeling can be maintained only for brief 
periods at the level requisite for poetry. It is undoubtedly true that suc- 
cessive exercise allows the powers of the mind to relieve, and thus to refresh 
and renovate each other. The cause of beauty itself is served by an alter- 
nation which permits the esthetic faculty to repose and repair itself at the 
times of its displacement: nothing is so adverse to beauty as continuance. 

The point has now been reached when the implication which has under- 
lain our work thus far may be set forth in explicit words. Leaving the 
drama for the moment out of the question we may phrase our dictum thus: 
Poetry is intense, select, exclusive; the lyric is intense, select, exclusive: the 
lyric is the proper form for poetry. Narration is diffusive, eclectic, versa- 
tile; prose is diffusive, eclectic, versatile: narration is appropriate to prose. 

Prose is flexible and universal: it is suited to all subjects, all occasions, 
all degrees of emphasis. It is fit for prayer and jest, for dreams and recipes, 
for philosophy and gossip. There is no matter too large or too small, too 
high or too mean, to fall outside of its capacities and attributes. It is good 
enough for Milton in his picture of the nation roused from sleep, and good 
enough for Ruskin in the poem to the ‘Stones of Venice’; yet it serves 
Mark Twain or Mr. Dooley with equal vigor and efficiency. Can we 
doubt that if life is to be set forth on a large scale the one instrument that fits 
the case is an instrument as versatile and manifold as life itself? One of 
the great utilities of prose is its aptness for discriminating emphasis. In 
all narratives, except anecdotes and fables, there are points that are both 
indispensable and trifling, points which we cannot omit and must not accen- 
tuate. We have to get our hero in and out of the room, to get him clad and 
unclad, to specify his route and his equipment, to explain his cousinship 
with the golden-haired and silken-vested damsel. Prose has a knack of 
doing all these things, of doing them efficiently, yet lightly and without ado 
or bustle. Poetry can utter nothing that is not emphatic. To set off a 
thought in an isolated line is alone enough to give it emphasis, and when, 
over and above this, it is bedecked with rhythm, it has no longer any shelter 
for its insignificance. A mere detail, a foolish particular, which prose would 
push aside in half a dozen unregarded words, is doomed in poetry to dis- 
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tressing and unseemly prominence. A narrative poem is like an actor on 
the stage; it cannot shift its leg or raise its hand or crook its eyebrow without 
an anxious estimate of the effects of conspicuity. The drama, like narra- 
tive, has its necessary trifles; indeed it is overstocked and cumbered with 
them; but a happy incident of its structure relieves it from the burden of 
expressing them in poetry. They are framed in prose and are known as 
stage directions. A narrative poet must insert his exits and his entrances 
in the very woof and substance of his poetry. If the authors of the ‘ Book 
of Common Prayer’ had sought to write the rubric in the style of the 
prayers and exhortations they would have met with similar perplexities. 

We have set forth the difficulties that beset poetical narration. 
It will be interesting to observe the experience through which poets 
have sought an issue from those difficulties. It is plain that there 
are two courses, one of which or both of which the poet must adopt 
in cases of conflict. The poetry may succumb to the narrative, or the 
narrative may yield to the poetry: it is also possible that both may make 
concessions. It is clear that the choice will depend on the comparative 
weight which the poet assigns to his two functions of telling stories and 
purveying beauty. In early ages, when the story is the object and the beauty 
is the adjunct, it is evident that beauty must give way; in refined and cultured 
periods, when poetry is the end and the story is the vehicle, the narration 
will oftenest succumb. 

It is found accordingly that the first expedient has been the usual if not 
the only resort of unlettered primitive ages, of the old, simple, historical, 
symbolical, and in many instances composite epics. In the Beowulf, in 
the Nibelungenlied, in the Kalevala, in the Iliad, the story is to the poetry 
what Rachel was to Leah. The singer’s object is to get a narrative, clear, 
whole, and large, before minds not yet awake to standards and degrees of 
beauty. He presents without scruple and without shame whatever is 
related to the purpose. Here is a stanza from the Nibelungen: 


‘Werbel as well as Swemline, the minstrels of the king, 
To them no little profit did this fair marriage bring. 
They gain’d, I ween, in largess a thousand marks or more, 
When Kriemhild fair with Etzel the crown imperial wore. 


(Nibelungen Lied. Twenty-second Adventure. Stanza XXXIX, 


Lettson’s Translation.) 
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Here also is a passage from Homer: 


‘He spake, Patroclus hearkened and obeyed 

His well-beloved friend, who meantime placed 
A block beside the fire, and on it laid 
Chines of a sheep and of a fatling goat, 
And of a sow, the fattest of her kind. 
Automedon stood by and held them fast; 
Achilles took the knife and skillfully 
Carved them in portions, and transfixed the parts 
With spits.’ . 

(The Iliad, Book IX, 1, 252-260, Bryant's Translation.) 


I refer the reader who is curious for more examples to the ninth canto 
of Beowulf, lines 1920-1935, and to the eleventh rune of the Kalevala, the 
speech beginning: ‘Vainly are your praises lavished’ (p. 144, Vol. I, 
Crawford’s Translation). 

It is plain that we here find ourselves with a set of men who write 
narration always and poetry when they can; men to whom no doubt the 
adoption of rhythm did not mean a pledge of continuous beauty, but merely 
compliance with a rooted usage. Their works are not poems in the proper 
sense: they are compilations of poetry and prose. ‘The injury is great, but 
one cannot but feel that the honest and simple hardihood of these upright 
and plain-spoken persons is far ahead of the shambling modern trick of 
shuffling and evasion. Beauty wanders in and out of the Homeric epic 
as it wanders in and out of life itself; its approach is always welcome, but 
no attempt is made to arrest or to conceal its departure. We know that it 
is real because it comes and goes; if it stayed we should begin to question its 
reality. It must be remembered also that the effect of pettiness and in- 
congruity is greatly modified by the removal of the action to an ancient 
time and by its exposition in a foreign language. It was a great help for 
Homer that he could say tunic instead of shirt and another great help that 
he could say chiton instead of tunic. Homer can let us safely into Aga- 
memnon’s tiring chamber; but make the poet, the monarch, and the garment, 
English, and one shudders at the risk .of the experiment. 


The practice of the early, instinctive epics has not been usual in modern | - 


times, but it has found disciples in vigorous, daring, and eclectic minds who 
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saw much that was strong and unpoetical and who could keep back nothing 
that they saw. But the practice in our days is infelicitous; it has to reckon 
with a sterner standard and a finer taste. Walter Scott is not ashamed of 
lines like these: 


‘No summons calls them to the tower, 
To spend the hospitable hour. 
To Scotland's camp the Lord was gone; 
His cautious dame, in bower alone, 
Dreaded her castle to unclose, 
So late, to unknown friends or foes.’ 


This is honest certainly; there is no subterfuge or glozing in these 
frankly and oppressively prosaic lines; but we feel inclined to put to the 
verses the question of the Hebrew parable: ‘How camest thou in hither 
not having on a wedding garment?’ The fault here is not so much in the 
suiting of plain words to plain thoughts—a practice which is sound and 
right—as in using rhythm where rhythm is not wanted nor in place. 
Matthew Arnold once compared Wordsworth’s sorry attempts to lift a 
platitude with Homer’s daring plainness in a like emergency. This is no 
doubt very sound; but if it is wrong to make your words gay when your 
thought is homely is it not just as wrong to make your movement airy when 
your thought plods? In cases of this kind both rhythm and gay diction 
are bedizenments, and the plan of work which enjoins one and promotes the 
other is a plan that has an error at its root. 

Walter Scott, however, is not the only sinner among recent poets. 
The two most impetuous and untrammeled poets of the century, Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning, have carried the practice to the height of extravagance 
and daring. ‘They remove the barrier; they dismiss the sentry; they allow 
the whole, wide, motley, jostling world of modern life to make an uncon- 
tested entrance into compositions which they cast in metre and publish in the 
guise of poems. In ‘Aurora Leigh’ and ‘ The Ring and the Book’ nothing 
that prose would approve is rejected by poetry. It is hardly needful to 
remind the reader of the church gossip in ‘Aurora Leigh’ at the time of 
Romney’s contemplated marriage or of the pleas of the rival advocates in 


' “The Ring and the Book.’ I do not mean, of course, that poetical beauty 


is absent in either poem or is uncommon in ‘Aurora Leigh.’ But it is hard 
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to measure the disturbance, the distraction, and the chaos which the letting 
down of every bar, the indorsement of any subject or any word, has induced 
in these remarkable productions. Things that in themselves are sound and 
worthy, that are in essence strong, brilliant, vivid, or acute, are turned into 
blemishes and sins through the mere circumstance that the narrative is cast 
in poetry. 

We have seen the effects of catholicity and license; let us now view the 
results of exclusion and reserve. 

In modern times a man is usually a poet first and a narrator afterward; 
and he is apt to feel keenly his poetical obligations. He is bound or feels 
that he is bound to be continuously beautiful, and his narrative must bend 
or seem to bend to this cardinal and paramount requirement. He has too 
much taste or too little courage to adopt the early plan of being plain where 
truth is plain: he is pledged to constant beauty, and he must plot and shuffle 
to make good his pledge. If he chances to be averse to homeliness and 
tolerant of insincerity he will write as Pope or one of Pope’s lackeys writes 
in the rendering of the first book of the Odyssey : 


‘The golden ew’r a maid obsequious brings, 
Replenished from the cool, translucent springs; 
With copious water the bright vase supplies 
A silver laver of capacious size.’ 


(Pope, Odyssey, Book I, 1, 179-182.) 


This is of course a cheap veneer, a patent and obtrusive falsity. But 
a veneer not quite so cheap, a falsity not quite so patent, is imposed on every 
long narrative poem that aims to be strict in its loyalty to beauty. In ‘The 
Castle of Indolence,’ in ‘Lamia,’ in ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ in ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ in ‘ The Excursion,’ in ‘ Evangeline,’ in ‘ The Idylls of the King,’ 
in ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ the same error incurs the same penalty. We 
have here the old struggle of the narrow and special form with the broad 
and general material. The attempt to sleek over or the resolve to cast out 
whatsoever is common or unclean impairs the truth of the whole poem as 
well as of the single passage; it diffuses insincerity, and destroys the force 
of beauty by the abstraction of the element of contrast. Nothing shows the 
difference between poetical and prose narration more distinctly than the 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ of Sir Thomas Malory and ‘ The Idylls of the King,’ 
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their latest and most brilliant paraphrase. The ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ is nearly 
—it is only through fear of the public that I forbear to say quite—as 
poetical as the ‘ Idylls’; and in variety, in ease, in pliancy, in freedom, and in 
truth it is hard to be just to the extent of its superiority. In Malory the 
plain and ugly things are usually right: in Tennyson the beautiful and 
finished things are often wrong. Even Tennyson, though a careful, is not 
a squeamish writer. He takes us with Gareth into the court kitchen, and 
tells in ‘The Last Tournament’ how a damsel, finding the wine unsavory, 
‘spat and pished.’ I do not wish to impugn this phrase, but rather to suggest 
the tact and art involved in the reconcilement of such phrases with the needs 
of poetry, and the failure of the utmost art and tact to make them otherwise 
than disagreeable. What soundness can there be in a literary form which 
cannot say what it is bound to say without a stratagem, and which makes it 
an offense to utter what it would be a blunder to omit? 

Out of these difficulties emerges a corrective practice which operates 
at once as a relief and a distemper. The modern narrative poet, alive to 
the dinginess and dullness which nearness and intimacy have imposed on 
the contemporary setting, reverts to the past or to some unknown and far-off 
region where the charm and the indistinctness of distance may help him to 
ennoble his material. Almost all epics, almost all narrative poems, of our 
time are set in a remote, and often in a dim and legendary epoch. An- 
tiquity is their retreat and hiding place. Undoubtedly there is some help 
in this reversion, but the price of the relief is onerous. We can lessen the 
effect of a mole or pimple on a lovely face by removing it to a protective 
distance, but the effect of every charm is correspondingly attenuated. The 
location of an epic in a far-off and unsubstantial period of time deadens 
alike the vividness of its prosaic and its poetical components, If Tennyson 
assigns his romance to Camelot instead of Liverpool he has escaped the 
cross of reckoning with street-cars, water-pipes, and costermongers, but he 
has to face the other far from trifling difficulty of his total ignorance of life 
in Camelot. We touch here upon a further ground for the unreality and 
emptiness of modern epics. If any one will compare ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea,’ in which poetry means little more than the punctual recurrence 
of hexameters with poems like ‘Lamia’ or ‘ Jason,’ he will understand the 
width and force of this restriction. 

We have now reviewed the two expedients for the adjustment of nar- 
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rative and poetry, and we have seen that the evils of license and the evils of 
restraint are alike stringent. In these cases there is no right course. It is 
wrong except for contrast to admit bald or flat or trifling passages into 
works of which every line is understood to be poetical; and it is wrong to 
hide roughness with veneer. Both beauty and sincerity are imperative in 
poetry, and a form in which each excludes the other is unsuited for poetical 
designs. 

At this point a question may present itself. The drama is in its essence 
a long narrative; it is often poetical; does it then fall under the drawbacks 
of poetical narration? If we are not ready to proscribe the drama with the 
epic are we not forced to endorse the epic with the drama? Let us see 
what answer can be found to this suggestion. 

First of all the drama has receptacles or pockets, cast in prose and 
known as stage directions, which relieve its verse of a good part of its 
unavailable and hampering material. The length of the drama, moreover, 
is cut short by the brevity of stage performances. Again there is much to 
raise the level of dramatic matter. Passion is large and high, and the drama 
is the vehicle of passion. The drama, on its poetical side, consists of human 
speech, and human speech, in strong and stirring situations, has the select, 
intense, exclusive quality which is suited to the ends of poetry. The drama 
suffers less than an epic from a meddlesome and hampering environment. 
All these points, though weighty, are subordinate: the great difference 
between the narrative poem and the poetical drama is, that in the first 
narrative is a form which poetry takes and in the second poetry is a form 
which drama takes. Poetry is the first thing in an epic, the second thing in 
a drama. As we listen in the theatre or read in the closet, the truth or 
falsity of the feeling and the action diverts our minds from estimates of 
beauty. So true is this that we speak of the poetry in a drama, in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ or ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ for instance, as something 
distinct from the body of the play and, still more oddly, the parts that we 
call poetry are very often undramatic. The even maintenance of beauty 
is by no means felt as a desideratum: we weary of the scenes in ‘ Henry IV’ 
or ‘Edward II,’ in which Shakespeare and Marlowe seem to seek this 
uniformity. The public attitude is evinced in a specialty of nomenclature. 
We speak of prose dramas and poetical dramas with readiness and con- 
fidence because we feel that poetry is secondary in dramatic work. But 
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we do not, except by a rare license, speak of prose epics or of prose lyrics, 
because we feel that in lyrics and epics poetry is the supreme essential. A 
drama recast in prose remains a drama: an epic or a lyric would perish in 
the alteration. Shakespeare allowed himself to mix prose and verse in his 
dramatic work: why is it that no epic writer ever ventured on a correspond- 
ing liberty? Even when blank verse is retained it is often in dealing with 
prosaic matter divested of poetical suggestions. Blank verse may be used 
to strengthen, not to beautify. There is no more poetical beauty in 
Hotspur’s story of the popinjay than there is in Goldsmith’s picture of Beau 
Tibbs; but the rhythm is not useless or tawdry, for its object is to quicken and 
exhilarate. 

We conclude, then, that poetry is suited to lyric and drama, that prose 
is the proper medium of narrative. . No one of course would have the folly 
or the courage to deny that the world’s best minds and best work are repre- 
sented in poetical narration. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Spenser, Milton, — 
these are no vulgar or petty names; but it will be found in nearly every case, 
I think, that it is the man who has saved and glorified the clumsy and 
unpleasing form. The ‘Iliad’ is great rather as it is Homeric than as it is 
epical: the ‘Aéneid,’ as Virgil, is priceless; as an epic it is but a mean 
affair. The ‘Faerie Queene’ is all very well in so far as it is Edmund 
Spenser, but in so far as it is a narration in verse it is a tedious and lament- 
able blunder. Of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ and the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ 
what can be said even by those who are just to the cleverness of the one and 
the loftiness of the other, except that as wholes they are wearisome and 
futile? In the cases of Dante and of Milton it cannot be denied that the 
epic form has rendered one real, though narrow, service: it has granted that 
lofty and immeasurable vista which meets our reverted vision as we stand 
at the summit and conclusion of their works. But aside from this unique 
impression — an impression of brief extent and accessible only to the very 
few who read the works in course and who read them through — the epical 
form of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘The Divine Comedy’ is a burden and a 
weariness. There is little doubt that great epics are the least read and the 
least readable of all literary products of the first order. Successful nar- 
rative poetry becomes more and more difficult as time advances, nations 
mature, and the standard of poetical requirement attains a higher level and 
a firmer sway. More and more it becomes clear that the true and abiding 
forms of poetry are the lyric and the drama. 








JAPANESE WOMEN IN LITERATURE 
YoNE NocGucuHi 


APANESE women have been literary from an age unknown. In 

the ‘ Manyoshiu,’ or ‘Collection of Ten Thousand Leaves,’ —a 

poetical anthology of the Nara period (eighth century), we find 

their names coming into print. Their skill in phraseology and 

their delicacy of sentiment was far superior to the men’s. If this 

period produced a body of verse of an excellence which has never 

been surpassed, as the verdict has been put by a critic, we should lay the 
laurel of this period upon woman. 

A still greater achievement is to be accredited to the ‘ weaker sex’ in the 
shape of a novel by a lady-in-waiting of the name of Murasaki Shikibu, as 
early as the eleventh century. Before her time we had nothing but stories 
of no great length, and of an utterly impossible romantic character. Her 
‘Genji Monogatari’ is in fifty-four books which in the standard Kogetsusho 
edition run to no less than 4,234 pages. What tremendous energy for a 
Japanese woman that means! The story is realistic in the best sense of 
the word, — her ‘Genji Monogatari.’ There we see men, and more par- 
ticularly women, depicted as they are in their everyday lives and surround- 
ings, their sentiments and passions, their faults and weaknesses. Others 
than Murasaki Shikibu have created a successful long novel, but she has the 
honor to be the originator in Japan of the prose epic of real life. She was 
in that respect like Fielding in English literature. However, by an eminent 
foreign critic we are told that her quality of genius more closely resembles 
Richardson. She is indeed the oldest novelist, not only in Japan, but, I dare 
say, in the whole world. The Greeks are immortal through their Sappho. 
If only ‘Genji Monogatari’ had been written in some more accessible 
language! Is it not true that Europe has had its distinguished woman 
novelists only since the eighteenth century ? whereas Murasaki Shikibu died 
seven hundred years before them. We cannot help being sentimental in 
estimating her literary value. We go so far as to place her on a level with 
Thackeray. We tenderly cherish the stories about herself. It is said 
that she retired from court life to devote herself to literature and religion 
in the Temple of Ishiyama at the southern end of Lake Biwa. We make 
pilgrimages to see the very chamber where the story of the Genji was written, 
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—the chamber with the ink-slab which the author used, and a Buddhist 
Sutra in her handwriting. 

Seisho Nagon, her contemporary, and another lady-in-waiting, shares 
equally in literary glory. ‘One day when I was in attendance upon the 
Empress she showed me some papers which had been given her by the 
Naidaijin. ‘What is to be written on this?’ said her Majesty. ‘The 
Mikado was to have something they call History written on this.’ ‘It will 
do nicely for pillows,’ I replied. ‘Then take it,’ said she. So I tried to 
use up this immense supply of paper by writing down strange matters of all 
kinds without any connection or sequence. 

Thence arose her ‘Makura Zoshi’ (‘ Pillow Sketches.’) It is the 
best example of a style of elegance, refinement, delicacy, and perspicacity 
of sentiment, which afterward set the fashion called ‘ Following the Pen.’ 
Her book is a thousand little sketches and observations of her court-life. 
‘What a revelation,’ an English critic exclaimed, ‘ it would be if we had the 
court life of Alfred’s or Canute’s reign depicted for us in a similiar way!’ 
I am sure her book would pass gracefully if we said it was written by a 
certain American society woman. And it was written in Japan some nine 
hundred years ago. 

Her wit, — it is cynicism frequently, — and her observations are im- 
mortal; they stand out of time and locality. The book is a revelation of 
woman’s intelligence. 

She says among ‘ Things which Excite Regrets for the Past’ are, 

‘Withered hollyhocks.’ (Reminding one of the festivals for which 
they were used.) 

‘On a rainy day to turn over the letters of a person once loved by us.’ 

‘Last year’s fans.’ (No doubt with sentimental poems written on 
them. ) 

‘Bright moonlight nights.’ 

No one can do other than agree with her few ‘ Cheerful Things.’ 

‘ Coming home from an excursion with the carriages full to overflowing, 
to have lots of footmen who make the oxen go and the carriages speed along.’ 

‘A river boat going down stream.’ 

‘To hear a well-voiced professor of magic recite his purification service 
on a river-bank.’ 

‘A drink of water when awake during the night.’ 
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‘When in a dull mood, to have a visitor neither so intimate as to be 
uninteresting, nor too great a stranger to be unreserved, who will tell us 
what is going on in the world —things pleasant or odious or strange, now 
touching on this, now on that, private matters or public —in just sufficient 
detail not to be tedious. This is very agreeable.’ 

‘A preacher ought to be a good-looking man. It is then easier to keep 
your eyes fixed on his face, without which it is impossible to benefit by the 
discourse. Otherwise the eyes wander and you forget to listen.’ 

The Heian period (‘ Heian’ means peaceful) , which Murasaki Shikibu 
and Seisho Nagon glorified, had quite a group of well-known poetesses, 
like Onono Komachi or Isumi Shikibu. The age was sweet like wine, rich 
like gold. Literature was in its life. The writers were mostly court- 
ladies, and the Imperial Palace was the rendezvous of all literary geniuses. 
The empresses and their followers began to rise in power, naturally to the 
gradual decline of the emperors. The word of the women was the law. 
They exercised an immense power. The ‘kuge’ (courtiers) turned practi- 
cally to women in men’s garb, anxious to flatter their ladies-in-waiting, and 
studying to make clever repartee to them. 

Already for some the Chinese literature invaded with a mighty force, 
as American culture is doing today. The men studied Chinese, and prac- 
ticed to express their thoughts by it. But many an ambitious writer — 
ambitious to gain power in the court — began to write in Japanese (‘ Japa- 
nese’ such as the court-ladies used), seeing Chinese helped them but little 
where the women held a supreme influence. Kino Tsurayuki wrote his 
immortal journal ‘Tosa Nikko’ in Japanese. His dignity forced him to 
apologize by saying that he was a woman writer. And the histories, ‘Oka- 
gami,’ ‘ Masukagami,’ ‘ Mizukagami,’ were also written in Japanese. What 
a golden age for women! 

The Kamakura period, that is to say, the Age of the Decline of Learn- 
ing, is nothing but the struggle for supremacy over the whole of Japan 
among the boorish generals from mountains and forests. The palace was 
uneasy under the flash of sword and rattle of armor. This Dark Age for 
literature, especially woman’s literature, lasted for seven hundred years, 
practically until the great restoration of Meiji some forty years ago. 

There was no woman writer to mention during the Kamakura Age, 
except the Lady Abutsu, who wrote a sentimental traveling diary, ‘ Izayoi 
Nikki.’ The diary was composed on a journey which she undertook to 
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Kamakura in 1277 to obtain justice for her son against an elder brother by 
a different mother, who had usurped one of the family estates. 

Under the Tokugawa feudalism Japan breathed in peace and prosper- 
ity. Flowers bloomed abundantly, the women played instruments day and 
night. But, alas! our regard for women was wholly changed. We ceased 
to make much of them. The influence of Chinese literature — chiefly 
Confucius’ — was to bring them into absolute subjection to the men, and 
seclusion from the public. They became domestic slaves. They were 
wiped out from the world of literature. The female masterpieces of the 
Heian period would appear to them like the books from some unknown 
country. But there were a few women writers growing old and tired of 
the world and life, allied with the seventeen-syllabled poets surrounding the 
great Basho, whose chief aim was to think what the moon thought and live 
like a flower or a brook. Among those poetesses was Chiyo of Kaga 
province, and the worthy nun Chigetsu. But they were not recognized as 
factors in literature. The public treated them as an inexcusable phe- 
nomenon, a mockery of nature. 

Yet be thankful for the Meiji restoration! The sudden invasion of 
European civilization and especially that of America purified our shut-up 
atmosphere. Our prejudice was destroyed. The women stepped to the 
front straightway. They have taken up literature again. They will not 
overestimate, however, the literature of the Heian period, —the works of 
Murasaki Shikibu, Seisho Nagon, and their contemporaries. They will 
not take them as something like the Bible, something like the Buddhist 
Sutras (as they were regarded till today). The plebeian, widening and cos- 
mopolitan elements which were derived from the foreign literature they 
welcomed with open arms. And again woman novelists and essayists ap- 
peared. 

The most lamented Ichiyo left a comfortable-sized book behind her. 
She died in her twenty-fifth year, some seven years ago. She has been 
called a Meiji Seisho Nagon. And Kaho is doing admirable work. And 
so is Kimi Koganei. And there are a thousand poetesses. 

Our Japanese women are not justly treated in America. Their literary 
achievement is unfortunately neglected from notice. Japanese women 
often suffer under darkness and silence. But when they come out into the 
light and before the public they leave their mark upon literature. Japanese 
women are nothing if not literary. 





THE BEGGAR’S HARP 


By VIRGINIA Woopwarp CLoup 


‘ Love shall live for its own sake, 
Song shall sing but for song alone, 
All do they yield and nothing take, 
Nor claim a part for their own. 


Out the gates in a vagabond way, 
Love and I find pitiful fare; 

Mayhap ’tis a crust of yesterday, 
Or a sound of a voice on the air; 


A smile that welcomes another’s eyes, 
The scent of a rose beyond the wall, 

A rapture that never in words shall rise 
And never in tears shall fall. 


‘. . . Love shall live, though the star that gleams 
Caught i in thy tree-top high and bare 
Dies in the dark; but the dark hath its dreams 


And the dreams, the dreams are fair. , 


Forth to the night my face is set, 

And cold are the fingers that strive to play — 

(. . . The shroud of the dew clings chill and yet, 
But the love is the ember that gloweth yet! . . .) 
Ay, and though sought forgot in a day, 

Ay, and though none shall recall or regret, — 
Singing, I take my way. 


[From A Reed by the River and Other Poems by Virginia Woodward 
Cloud. ] 
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SOME SHAKESPEARIAN QUESTIONS 
VIII. CoNcCERNING A PAssAGE IN MACBETH 
By Dr. W. J. ROLFe 


HEN Macbeth, after resolving to murder Duncan, deter- 
mines that he ‘will proceed no further’ in the bloody 
business, the Lady asks (i. 7. 47) : 





‘When beast was ’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both; 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you.’ 


This clearly implies that at some time earlier than the present scene 
Macbeth had proposed the taking-off of Duncan, and that she had advised 
him to wait for a more favorable opportunity. The only question is when 
this occurred. The critics, almost without exception, assume that it must 
have been before the beginning of the play. Some few have supposed that a 
scene has been lost or omitted in which the pair have discussed their plans 
for the crime. 

There is some ground, as many critics agree, for the theory that the 
play, in the form in which it has come down to us, is an abridged version 
made for stage purposes, with some interpolations and alterations by another 
hand than Shakespeare’s. As it stands, it is the shortest of the plays (2,108 
lines ‘Globe’ numbering), with the exception of the ‘Comedy of Errors’ 
(1,778 lines) and ‘The Tempest’ (2,065). It is much the shortest of the 
great tragedies, being only about half as long as ‘Hamlet’ (3,930 lines), 
and less than two-thirds the length of ‘ Othello’ (3,317) or ‘ Leah’ (3,336). 
Leaving out of account the three very short plays just mentioned, with the 
early ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ (2,294) and ‘Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream’ (2,180), the average length of the plays is about 3,000 lines. 

For myself I am inclined to think that we have the play substantially as 
Shakespeare wrote it, with the exception of the part of Hecate (and a few 
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lines connected therewith) which, as the critics almost unanimously agree, can- 
not possibly be his. The brevity of the play and its imperfections and incon- 
sistencies are probably to be ascribed to the haste with which it was written. As 
Grant White remarks, ‘ it exhibits throughout the hasty execution of a grand 
and clearly conceived design ; but the haste is that of a master of his art, who, 
with conscious command of his resources, and in the frenzy of a grand in- 
spiration, works out his composition to its minutest detail of essential form, 
leaving the work of surface finish for the occupation of cooler leisure.’ But 
the leisure for revising and perfecting it never came to the dramatist, and the 
play therefore remains ‘a magnificent impromptu,’ a ‘specimen of Shake- 
speare’s unelaborated, if not unfinished, writing, in the maturity and highest 
vitality of his genius.’ 

Shakespeare was the most careless as well as the most careful of writers 
—careful in all the weightier matters of plot and characterization, but 
careless in some of the minor details of the action. Few of the plays are 
entirely free from these little incongruities, which are not likely to be detected 
on the stage or even in reading unless we are on the lookout for them. We 
need not be surprised then to find some rather marked instances of the kind 
in this play, if it was written in such haste, though I am not sure that the 
worst instances cannot be paralleled in plays that bear no other traces of 
hurried workmanship. 

The passage which I have taken for the text of the present paper may 
very likely be one of those little slips due to the breakneck pace at which 
the play was written; but I am amazed that any critic or any careful reader 
should assume that it necessarily refers to a time previous to the opening 
of the play. We have clear and indisputable evidence in the play itself 
that it cannot refer to any such time. 

The soliloquy of Lady Macbeth after reading the letter in which her 
husband informs her of the interview with the Witches seems to me to settle 
the question beyond doubt or appeal: 


‘Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d. Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
to catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
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The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win; thou ‘dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, ‘‘ Thus thou must do, if thou have it,” 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown’d withal.’ 


If at any former time Macbeth had deliberately proposed to kill Dun- 
can and usurp the throne, why should she fear that now, encouraged by the: 
prediction of the Witches, he would hesitate to ‘catch the nearest way’ to 
the goal of his ambition? How can she think that, though ambitious for 
royal power, he was without the illness that should attend that ambition? 
Why should he feel any repugnance to the very crime which he had been 
eager to commit, and from which she had restrained him on account of the 
uncertainty of success at that time? Now that success is assured by prophe- 
cies that have been partially fulfilled, will the valor of her tongue be needed 
to urge him on to the acquisition of ‘the golden round’ of sovereignty? 

She evidently has doubts whether even now she can persuade him to 
grasp the prize thus promised by fate and supernatural aid. She fears that, 
after all, she will-have to do the murder herself. At the close of that fearful 
appeal to the spirits of darkness that she may be unsexed and filled with 
direst cruelty, she says: 

‘Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry “ Hold, hold!’ 


She is to use the knife, not urge him to do what she believes he will 
fear to do. When he enters she says to him: 
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‘He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch, 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.’ 


Macbeth even now hesitates to endorse the plan, though she is willing 
to assume the responsibility of carrying it out. ‘We will speak further’ 
is his only reply; but she tells him that all he has to do is to ‘look up clear’ 
and avoid betraying their purpose by his perturbed countenance. ‘Leave 
all the rest to me’ are her parting words. 

At this point we must ‘ read between the lines,’ or between the scenes. 
The pair evidently ‘ speak further’ on the murderous project before Macbeth 
next appears on the stage (i, 7), for we then learn that he is to ‘bear the 
knife’ against his kinsman and king. When the Lady comes in we find 
that this is the plan on which they have agreed. She will not have to kill 
Duncan, for he has ‘sworn’ to do it. This must have been arranged be- 
tween the two scenes we have been considering. There was ample time for 
such an interview, but if there had not been, it would not have troubled 
Shakespeare. Scenes to which no possible time can be assigned are by no 
means rare in the plays. According to most of the critics, there is an instance 
of the kind (iii, 6) in ‘Macbeth.’ But in the present case no such impossi- 
bility appears. Duncan arrives at the castle before dark, as the dialogue 
outside the walls (i, 6) clearly shows. ‘The banquet is several hours later, 
and meanwhile the king may be supposed to be resting in his apartments 
after the journey. 

In the course of this interval Macbeth, who has now made up his mind 
to do the deed, may feel that ‘’twere well ’twere done quickly.’ He may 
suggest some plan of invading the king’s privacy and dispatching him at 
once. She recognizes at once the rashness of the proposal, and tells him it 
will be safer to wait until a later hour when the king and everybody but 
themselves are in bed. Since she now finds that Macbeth is willing to ‘ bear 
the knife’ himself she naturally transfers that responsibility to him; but, 
lest his fear and scruples should lead him to waver again, she exacts an 
oath that no compunctious visitings of nature shall shake his fell purpose. 
When, in the next scene, the thought of possible failure makes him shrink 
from doing what he has sworn to do, she overwhelms him with bitterest 
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reproaches for his cowardice and perfidy, and, to relieve his apprehensions, 
adds to the precautions already agreed upon the drugging of the possets 
furnished to the king’s guards when they retire with him for the night. 

The interpretation here given of the passage under discussion is con- 
firmed by the soliloquy of Macbeth when the prophecy of the weird sisters 
is fulfilled in part by his being made thane of Cawdor: 


‘ Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. é 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. [If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 
My thought, whose murther yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not.’ 


If the purpose of killing Duncan had occurred to him before that time, 
and he had been prevented from carrying it out only by the remonstrances 
of his wife, the ‘horrid image’ of the suggestion could not now affect him 
as it does. Rather would he have welcomed the prophecy as a supernatural 
encouragement of his plot of murder and usurpation. The crown is his 
by decree of fate, and he may seize it when he will, whether time and place 
may seem to his wife favorable to the attempt or not. He may laugh at 
the feminine apprehensions of possible failure by which she formerly dis- 
couraged him. 

But this is not the tone of the soliloquy, nor is it possible to reconcile 
it with the theory that at some former time he plotted the murder and had 
postponed it by her advice. It is evident that the bloody purpose now 
occurs to him for the first time, prompted by the prediction of the Witches, 
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and that the horror of the suggestion almost overwhelms him. For the 
moment he thinks that he will wait for fate to fulfill itself : 


‘If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir.’ 


But it is only for the moment that he can reason thus. If he is destined 
to be king, he cannot wait for Duncan to ‘live the lease of nature.’ The 
Witch’s ‘All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter!’ is the death- 
sentence of the hapless monarch, and there shall be no delay in its execution. 

I think it must be evident to the reader that, whether the gap in the 
dramatic history of the taking-off of Duncan is to be filled in the manner I 
have suggested or not— other ways of filling it, as probable or more so, might 
be conjectured — it is certain that we are not compelled to assume that the 
Lady’s allusion to Macbeth’s readiness to kill the king at some former time 
or place must refer to a period before the opening of the play. Nothing 
in the play outside of this single passage affords the slightest support to that 
theory, while everything that both Macbeth and the Lady do or say abso- 
lutely contradicts and refutes it. The murderous purpose occurs to each 
of them independently —to Macbeth in the interview with the Witches, 
to the Lady when she first receives the letter reporting that interview — but 
neither is aware of the feeling of the other until afterwards. She would 
not hesitate to ‘ catch the nearest way’ to the fulfillment of the prophecy, but 
fears that he may not dare to doit. He, though he has yielded to the horrid 
suggestion of murder, does not venture any hint of it in his letter, nor after 
he meets her until she has declared that Duncan shall not leave the castle 
alive. I doubt whether there is anything specially significant in his first 
reference to the king’s visit: 

‘My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here tonight.’ 


We may suspect some such significance in her question, ‘And when 
goes hence?’ and his response, ‘ Tomorrow, as he purposes,’ may or may 
not indicate that he understands her; but her emphatic rejoinder, ‘O, 
never shall sun that morrow see!’ makes her meaning clear enough, though 
I am inclined to think that she is not yet quite sure of his feeling. The 
remainder of the speech indicates, as I have said above, that she believes 
she must assume the dispatch of the ‘night’s great business’ rather than 
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entrust it to him. It is not until further conference, not recorded in the 
play, that they come to a perfect understanding and the plan of the murder 
is finally arranged. 

And yet, from a single sentence in a later speech of the Lady — per- 
haps, after all, a mere careless slip in the first draught of the play — many 
excellent critics, in the face of the accumulated evidence to the contrary 
in all that precedes in the drama, would have us believe that the plan of the 
murder was an old story before the action begins! 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES: ‘A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS 
DREAME’ 


[ Reprinted by request from Poet-Lore, No. 8, Vol. VIII. (1896) now 
out of print. ] 


By CHARLOTTE PORTER AND HELEN A. CLARKE 


AVING read ‘A Midsommer Nights Dreame’ as a whole, 
if it be not already fresh in the mind, or, if possible, having 
seen it acted, then consider more carefully the character- 
istics of its dramatic structure, studying the plot and pro- 
gress of the story as it is unfolded act by act, also the 
sources, the characters, and so forth, as suggested in the 
following study. 

The topics given under each division may be used, of course, either as 
subjects for papers, for class-work, or for private study. The line-numbering 
of citations, here given, follows that of ‘The First Folio Edition’ of ‘A 
Midsommer Nights Dreame,’ edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.). The notes and introductions 
of this edition will further assist in the following study of the play. 


The Crossed Lovers. Act I. 


Sum up the incidents and characters introduced in the first act and 
ascertain which are most important in influencing the rest of the story. 

It may be noticed that Theseus and Hippolyta and their marriage fes- 
tivities are personages and events which make up a decorative external sort 
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of frame for the whole play, but that the centre of the action takes its start, 
primarily, from the conflict of Hermia’s love for Lysander with her father’s 
choice of Demetrius, and, secondarily, from the clash of Helena’s love for 
Demetrius with his suit for Hermia. Show how the brisk bit of dialogue 
between Hermia and Lysander (I. i. 141-166) implies the forthcoming 
plot. For example, it may be shown that ‘to be enthrall’d to love’ (the 
first folio reading is Jove instead of low, which was an emendation of Theo- 
bald’s*), and to have ‘sympathy in choice’ made as ‘momentary as a 
sound, swift as a shadow, short as any dream,’ is to be the fate of all the 
lovers in the play, except Theseus and Hippolyta, and to constitute the 
substance of the action. 

Consider what relation the second scene has to the story. Is it more 
extraneous to the movement than the scene presenting the Duke and his 
bride? It is linked to the crossed lovers group, on the one side, by the part 
the chief of the ‘ rude mechanicals,’ Bottom, is to assume with Titania, al- 
though this does not appear in the first act, and Shakespeare’s intention to 
do something special with this character is only shadowed forth here by its 
prominence. On the other side it is linked to the ducal group still more 
superficially, merely by the rehearsal of a piece to be played at the wedding. 
It may be contrasted with the preparation in ‘ Hamlet’ for a piece similarly 
played before the Court, but which had a vital connection with the action 
and the characters which is lacking here. Can there be said to be an artistic 
design, however, though of a more external sort, in the contrast between the 
Court scene and the rehearsal scene, and the realistic offset the latter scene 
supplies to the fairy fantasies that are to follow in the next acts? For in- 
stance, it may be shown that the merriment the clownish scene provides 
balances the dignity of the ducal scene. His audience, having put a yoke 
upon the dramatist by requiring a clown, his genius is betokened here by 
his making it an artistic advantage. 

SMALLER Points. 1. ‘The ancient privilege of Athens,’ I. i. 49. 
What was the position of the father toward the family in Attica? 2. ‘On 
Dian’s altar to protest,’ i. 98. Did the service of Diana offer women a respite 
from masculine dictation? Compare the myth of Iphigenia’s salvation by 
Diana. 3. ‘To that place the sharp Athenian law cannot pursue,’ i. 172. 
What Grecian states had laws more lenient to women? 4. What traces 
can be found in history or legend of the victory of Theseus over the Amazons, 
and the rise of a new civic order on the ruins of a matriarchate? 5. The 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe (see Chaucer’s ‘Legend of Good Women’ 
for an early English use of the story). 6. Explanation of allusions to 
Phebe, Cupid, Ercles, ete. 





* See ‘ First Folio’ edition. 
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Query FoR Discussion. Is Hermia, whose determination not to 
be forced to marry starts the plot, the best-drawn character in the first act? 


The Fairies’ Quarrel. Act. II. 


Show how in this act a new agency of a fairies’ quarrel is devised and 
set forth. 

Point out how this is made to crystallize in Oberon’s scheme for revenge 
on Titania, and also how, in the course of disentangling their own love- 
snarl, it is made to develop the conflict between the crossed lovers. This, 
it may be emphasized, is the second step in the movement, as Hermia’s and 
Helena’s love was the first, and these two main factors of the action are 
taken up together in this act. 

Are the other two groups which were introduced in the first act, the 
Duke’s party and Bottom’s set, interwoven with the new fairy group in any 
way in this act? See if the new fairy element now shows any disposition in 
the person of Oberon to smooth out the difficulties of the mortals. 

Oberon’s intentions, however, were one thing, and his deeds another. 
Through Puck as his instrument, his jealousy at once begins to make matters 
worse instead of better for the lovers. Notice the delicate appropriateness 
of Oberon’s means of influence, namely Pucke and the two flowers, the first 
being ‘ Cupid’s flower,’ — Love in idlenesse — the second ‘ Dian’s bud,’ in- 
troduced to correct the influence of the first, later. The first flower assists 
in the development of a plot which is to enact the ‘momentariness’ of 
‘sympathy in choice.’ The cross-purpose, fostered by Puck’s mistake, seems 
to provide the comparatively grosser sort of merriment for this act which 
Bottom and his friends supplied for the first; and the dainty humor and 
sprightly novelty attending the introduction of the fairies on the scene, 
the description of their quarrel, and the foreshadowing of the influence they 
are to have on the next stages of the story, may be shown to occupy the chief 
place in the plot at this period, the crossed lovers, who predominated in 
the first act, now falling into a relatively subordinate position. 

Points. 1. Robin Goodfellow and the traditions about him. 2. 
Fairies and changelings. 3. The stories of Theseus’s loves. 4. Ex- 
planation of allusions to nine men’s morris, old Hiems, etc. 5. Account 
of theories as to meaning of references to the imperiall votresse, a little 
westerne flower, a mearemaide on a dolphins backe, etc. Warburton says 
the mermaid was meant for Mary Queen of Scots. N. H. Halpin thinks 
that by Cynthia is meant Queen Elizabeth; by Tellus, Lady Douglas; 
by the little ‘ western flower,’ Lettice, wife of Walter, Earl of Essex, while 
Cupid is Leicester. (See ‘First Folio Edition’ for particulars.) 6. Ex- 
plain use of ‘ Lob,’ II. i. 15; ‘querne,’ 35; ‘wodde,’ 200. 7. ‘The starres 
shot madly from their Spheares,’ i. 159. Look up Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy for explanation of the idea. Compare ‘Merchant of Venice,’ V. 
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i. 71-75, and notes on same in ‘ First Folio Edition’ of that play. 8. What 
is ‘Love in idlenesse’? (See Introduction to ‘ First Folio Edition’ of ‘A 
Midsommer Nights Dreame’ for references to this flower in Chaucer’s 
poem of ‘The Flower and the Leaf.’) Compare ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ I. i. 156. 9. What are ‘Cankers’ in the musk rosebuds? II. ii. 


QUERIES FOR Discussion. ° Is it probable that the various passages 
in this act said to allude to current incidents were so intended? In that case 


Cross-effects of Oberon’s spell. Act III. 


Analyze the scenes constituting this act. Observe that scene i. takes 
up Bottom and his fellows, the group not as yet brought into relation with 
the fairy group, and initiates them in the magic of fairy land by means of 
the new but appropriate head Puck bestows upon Bottom. Why is Bottom 
picked out for this favor? The ‘ass-head’ as a symbolic piece of stage 
furniture. Show how this transformation makes the mismating of Titania 
with Bottom more gross and obvious to the audience; also how this is the 
next direct effect of Oberon’s revenge. 

Notice that scene ii. takes up the cross-effect already worked upon Ly- 
sander by Puck’s mistake, instead of on Demetrius, as Oberon intended, 
and sets forth its further effects upon Helena and Hermia. The dialogues 
between the two pairs of lovers now overheard by Oberon makes the error 
clear, and so enables him to take the first step in clearing up the tangle. 
Meantime, the poet and his audience agree with Puck that they are so far 
‘ glad it so did sort, As this their jangling’ is esteemed ‘a sport.’ 

Points. 1. Explain ‘It shall be written in eight and sixe,’ III. i. 
23-4. 2. The custom in Shakespeare’s day as to the women’s parts. 
Would it have been as amusing to the audience then as it would be to us 
when Quince says ‘Robin Starveling, you play Thisbies mother’? 3. 
ase and Thisbe. This may have been derived from Ovid, or from 
Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ or C. Robinson’s ‘ Handful of Pleas- 
ant Delights.’ (1504.) 4. Explain ‘Two of the first like coats in her- 
aldry,’ III. ii. 220. 5. Describe the personal appearance of the heroines 
from the references made. 

QUERIES FOR Discussion. Is Puck or Bottom the presiding genius 
of this act? 

Does the jangling between the two women belittle them as heroines, 
and is it, therefore, a blot upon the beauty of the play? 


Harmonizing Effects of Oberon’s Spell. Act IV. 


Trace throughout this act the smoothing-out process. 
Why does Oberon himself release Titania while Puck is made to min- 
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ister to the other victims of the charm? Is Oberon’s explanation of the 
Fairy Queen’s sudden change of heart about the changeling quite satis- 
factory, or does it simply appear so by a sort of artistic sleight-of-hand 
characteristic of Shakespeare in small touches at the close of a plot? 

Show how poetically suitable as a stage effect the entry of Theseus and 
his huntsmen is, — shedding the first rays of morning on the night-enchanted 
lovers. 

Why is Bottom made to waken last? Perhaps because he helps to 
denote the prose of broad daylight. Show what relation scene ii. has to 
the completion of the smoothing-out process. 

Points. 1. ‘I was with Hercules and Cadmus once,’ IV. i. 126. 
What relation had Hippolyta to these Greek heroes? 2. Account of 
May-day rites. 3. Traditions of St. Valentine. 4. Rites of Midsum- 
mer Eve. 

QUERIES FOR Discussion. Why is the choice of Hermia’s father for 
her no longer supported by the Duke? Does this imply a criticism on the 
inconsistency of allowing men their choice, and their brides none, with which 
Shakespeare was in sympathy, or is this only apparent to some modern 
minds? 

The Threefold Mask. Act V. 


If the central action of the play be considered as virtually concluded 
with the fourth act, what office is performed by the fifth act? 

Notice that in it the three groups of characters constituting the play — 
the court group with the lovers; the ‘rude mechanicals’ and their ‘tedious 
brief scene,’ and the fairy train —are in this act all brought upon the stage, 
the whole spectacle being set in the palace at Athens, in celebration of the 
wedding festivities of the ducal pair, which, as before noticed, is used as a 
sort of decorative frame for the play as a whole. 

Examine the working-out of this unified presentation of all the per- 
sonages. How are we to account for the silence-of the women who were 
made to do so much towards the institution of the action? Show the poetic 
reasons for the entrance of Puck and the fairies last of all, and when the 
stage is empty. ° 

Points. 1. Explanation of all mythical allusions. 2. Account of 
theories as to meaning of ‘ The thrice three muses,’ etc., V.i. 59. 3. What 
is a ‘Bergomask dance’? 4. The date and occasion of the play: This 
play appears in Meres’s list of 1598 and in the Quartos of 1600. Titania’s 
description of the unseasonable weather (II. i. 92, foll.) may refer to the 
year 1594. Note that Chaucer in the ‘Knight’s Tale’ speaks of the tem- 
pest at Hippolyta’s home-coming. Many critics have believed that the 
play was written on the occasion of some marriage in high life, but they 
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do not agree as to whose it was. (See Dr. Rolfe’s ‘Questions and Notes 
on Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Poet-Lore, April, May, and June, 1889.) 

Querigs For Discussion. Is Theseus or Hippolyta the wiser critic 
of ‘the story of the night’; and which of them is the wiser critic of the play 
of Pyramus and Thisbe? 


Sources of the play. Where Shakespeare found suggestions for his 
mortals. 


In Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Theseus’ will be found passages which fur- 
nished Shakespeare with some points for his drama. Chaucer’s ‘ Knight's 
Tale’ is also said to have given him material. The editors of the ‘ First 
Folio Edition’ suggest in their introduction that a reading by Shakespeare 
of a poem in his day supposed to be Chaucer’s, ‘ The Flower and the Leaf,’ 
gave him an important hint for his plot. Examine for yourself, and state 
what indebtedness you find in any of these sources. In I. i. 20, Theseus 
says to Hippolyta, ‘I woo’d thee with my sword.’ Compare this with the 
account given in Chaucer. According to another version of the story Her- 
cules gave Hippolyta to his kinsman Theseus in marriage. Compare ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen’ and the ‘ Knight’s Tale’ with Shakespeare’s ‘ Dreame.’ 


2. Where Shakespeare found suggestions for his fairies. 


The models in literature from which Shakespeare drew may have been 
‘Huon of Bordeaux,’ where he got little, however, but the name Oberon. 
The name Titania may have been derived from Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 
The Fairy Queen in Shakespeare’s day usually went by the name of Queen 
Mab. Puck’s characteristics seem to have been derived from the little 
tract of ‘ Robin Goodfellow, His Mad Pranks and Merry Jests.’ Rolfe, 
in the notes to his edition of the play, says that White argues that this was 
probably written after ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Ward thinks that 
the entire machinery of Oberon and his court may have been derived from 
Greene’s ‘ Scottish History of James IV,’ and that Titania may have been 
suggested by Chaucer’s ‘Wife of Bath’s Tale.’ He probably owed his 
fairies in great measure to tradition or folk-lore. The folk-lore of England 
was originally made up of Teutonic elements, which have been modified by 
Danish and Norman invasions, by remnants of old Keltic belief, and by 
the introduction of Christianity, which last degraded the good fairies into 
mischievous elves. (See Hazlitt, ‘Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare,’ Halli- 
well’s ‘Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
also Poet-Lore, April, 1891, ‘ Fairy-lore in Midsummer Night’s Dream.’) 


3. Solar origin of the fairies. 


According to some authorities the Teutonic mythology was of cosmic 
origin. In the fairies may be seen many reflections of cosmic characteristics. 
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Oberon and Titania are fairies of the night, and the old battle between 
light and darkness shows itself in the mad pranks which they play on un- 
suspecting mortals. But as the daylight comes they are obliged to flee. Puck 
reflects the characteristics of a wind god. (See Cox, ‘Myths of the Aryan 
Nations’; also Korner, ‘Solar Myths in Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Poet- 
Lore, Jan., 1891.) Compare his character with that of Hermes in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (Shelley’s Translation). 


SYMPOSIUM OF OPINION ON THE CHARACTERS. 
1. The Lovers. 


QUERIES FOR Discussion. NHermia and Helena are hardly worth 
considering, but, if anything, Helena is to be preferred to Hermia because 
she is so humble, and shows no sign of jealousy of Hermia. 

If Hermia had been more dignified when she found that both the lovers 
had turned their attention to Helena, she would better have carried out the 
promise of her character in the first act, when she declared she would rather 
die than wed the man chosen by her father. 

Had Lysander and Demetrius any special personality ? 


2. Hippolyta and Theseus. 


QUERIES FOR Discussion. The only indication we have of the char- 
acter of Hippolyta is in the last act, where she is so bored by the play of 
‘Pyramus and Thisbe.’ Does this show stupidity on her part or excep- 
tional ‘development ? 

Do you agree with Dowden that there is no figure in the early drama 
of Shakespeare so magnificent as Theseus? His insistence in Act I that 
Hermia should obey her father against her own inclinations is certainly not 
very praiseworthy, but might be excused on the score of the times in which 
he lived. His complaisance toward Quince and his companions has been 
considered an indication that he was a most perfect gentleman; does he not 
rather conceitedly patronize them? 


3. The Fairies. 


QUERIES FOR Discussion. Have the Fairies any idea of morality? 

Oberon was perfectly justified in wishing to get the changeling from 
his wife, and shows himself worthy of becoming a mortal for insisting on 
his rights as a husband. 

Titania is the most developed woman character in the play, because 
she insists on her individual right to the changeling. 

Is Pucke a more developed fairy than Ariel in ‘The Tempest’? 
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4. The Players. 


QUERIES FOR Discussion. Is Shakespeare making fun of the stu- 
pidity of Quince and his companions, or is he gently satirizing the stage 
and % exaggerated style of writing for the stage which prevailed at this 
time 

2. If the last is true, is not Shakespeare in the last act making fun 
of the audience, as well as of the players, who with a superior air pass judg- 
ment upon the play and indulge in very lame wit, while the real meaning 
of it quite escapes them. 


The Beauty of the Play. 


Every member of a class or club studying the play should bring in a 
short paper giving his favorite passage in the play and why he likes it, in- 
cluding his criticism of the metre, of the metaphors and similes, and the 
thought contained. 

QUERIES FOR Discussion. Which characters in the play are original 
with Shakespeare? 

What is to be thought of Shakespeare for bringing together in one 
play Greek mythology, English folk-lore, and English workmen of his own 
age? Is it an artistic negligence, or a significant token of a unifying of all 
life characteristic of Shakespeare and helping to make him ‘ for all time’? 

That this play is charming cannot be disputed. Is its chief charm its 
humor, its fancy, its dramatic construction, or subtle developments of 
character? 


KINSHIP OF ROBERT AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THEIR POEMS 


Program of the Boston Browning Society for 1904-1905, Twentieth Session 
The Boston Browning Society has adopted for next winter’s session the 
following program. Hints upon the study of the poems named may be 
found in ‘ Browning Study Programmes,’ by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York), and in ‘The Browning Guide 
Book,’ by George Willis Cooke (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) : 
NOVEMBER 22. Its influence upon the world of Books. 
‘It all grew out of the books I write.’ 
Poems. ‘ Development.’ 
‘Wine of Cyprus.’ 
DECEMBER 27. Its influence upon the world of Poetic Art. 
‘Art was given for that; God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.’ 
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Poems. ‘ Popularity.’ 
*‘ House.’ 
* Shop.’ 
‘At the Mermaid.’ 
‘Aurora Leigh.’ 


JANUARY 24. Its influence upon the world of Men and Women. 
*O Lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart.’ 
Poems. ‘One Word More.’ 


‘ By the Fireside.’ 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.’ 


FEBRUARY 28. Evening Meeting. Special Program. 
MARCH 28. Its influence upon the world of Social Progress. 
‘And yet the people grew, the people grew, grew ever.’ 


Poems. ‘ Prince Hohenstiel.’ 
‘Casa Guidi.’ 


APRIL 25. Its influence upon the world of Spiritual Progress. 
‘I take upon my lips 
Phrase the solemn Tuscan fashioned, and declare the soul’s eclipse 
Not the soul’s extinction.’ 
Poems. ‘La Saiziaz.’ 
‘Drama of Exile.’ 
May 7. Browning’s Birthday Celebration. 
May 23. Annual Meeting and Tea. 
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HE first production, October 

thirteenth, at the Tremont 

Theater of Aldrich’s play 

‘Judith of Bethulia’ with 

Miss Nance O’Neil in the 

title-rdle, was an event of 
unusual importance in contemporary stage 
annals. The story of Judith has been 
treated by Mr. Aldrich with exquisite 
poetic finish. The beauty of the diction 
and the facile music of the verse are a 
constant delight to those who believe the 
drama may be the vehicle for exalted 
poetry, as well as the portrayer of events. 
In comparison with the Giacometti ver- 
sion of ‘ Judith’ given by Miss O’Neil 
last year, this version unquestionably lacks 
dramatic power and the true-seeming 
of the historical period of the story, yet 
who is there of artistic temperament who 
will not be carried away by the greater 
exaltation of the moods growing out of 
Mr. Aldrich’s consummate poetic han- 
dling of the theme? The dignity and lofti- 
ness of the last act must have sent all 
home feeling as if a benediction had fallen 
upon them. 

* * * 

Un tess the American people have lost 
all perception of poetry this play should 
take its place as a classic of the American 
stage. That they have not lost their per- 
ception of poetry, or that it is reawaken- 
ing, was conclusively proved by the en- 
thusiasm of the audience, which broke out 
after the third act in repeated calls for the 
poet, who shared with Miss O’Neil in the 
most interesting dramatic triumph the 
writer has ever witnessed in Boston. 

* * * 

Miss O’Netw’s interpretation had all 
the exquisite subtlety of her art when she 
has a part thoroughly congenial to her. 
The support was eminently adequate, the 
new stage setting superb, while the ar- 


tistic grouping of the characters on the 
stage formed a series of rare pictures that 
must become a permanent possession in 
the memory of whoever has the good for- 
tune to witness this play. 

a a 


Amonc notable experiments in the di- 
rection of the encouragement of the higher 
forms of drama is that of The Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. This club has 
recently added to its committees a Com- 
mittee on Drama and Music, which an- 
nounces that it intends during the season 
of 1904-1905 to offer the club and such 
portion of the public as may be interested 
a series of three plays representative of 
modern dramatic production. Believing 
that there is much in the modern drama 
worthy of serious attention, plays will be 
chosen which illustrate some of the 
marked tendencies of this drama and pos- 
sess an educational value. Each perform- 
ance is to be preceded by a twenty-minutes 
talk by some critic of standing, whose 
purpose it will be to bring out the signifi- 
cance of the play in dramatic history. A 
later bulletin from the committee is to the 
effect that the first evening will be given 
to representative plays in the renaissarice 
of Celtic literature, the second to Meter- 
linck, and the third to Ibsen. 


* * * 


WE believe that a considerable sum of 
money has already been raised as a backing 
for the undertaking, and that there is 
every prospect of enthusiastic codperation 
on the part of those who are interested in 
making the drama a great moral and ar- 
tistic force in the community. 

* * * 


ALmost simultaneously with the found- 
ing of this committee by a Boston club 
comes the announcement that a similar 
plan is being discussed in Chicago. Accord- 
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ing to the preliminary report, a meeting 
of persons interested in various aspects of 
the modern drama was held at Hull 
House, at which it was decided to take 
steps toward the formation of a Chicago 
Stage Society, the purpose of which so- 
ciety should be ‘ broadly, the recognition 
of the value of the stage both as a means 
of literary expression and as an element 
in civic life. In carrying out this purpose 
the society should seek both to increase 
the influence of the theater as it at present 
exists and to broaden the scope of dra- 
matic activity. It will therefore naturally 
lend its support to legitimate dramatic 
enterprises, and, further, it may itself in- 
itiate attempts in fields uncovered by ex- 
isting theaters.’ 
* * * 

THe TwentTieTtH CENTURY CLUB 
does not confine itself to the drama, how- 
ever. It proposes also to give concerts at 
its club-rooms, each of which shall carry 
out some central idea illustrated by music 
of unique interest, either because of its 
past historical and musical value, or be- 
cause of its meaning to the present and 
future. This part of their plan was in- 
augurated last spring with a concert, the 
central idea of which was the comparison 
of modern music of different nationalities. 
Russian music was represented by Goe- 
dicke in a trio fer piano, violin, and 
violoncello, German by a sonata for piano 
and violin by Strauss, also songs by him, 
and American music by songs by Henry 
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F. Gilbert and piano compositions based 
upon Indian themes by Arthur Farwell. 
Further educational interest was given to 
the concert by introductory remarks on 
the music which were made by Arthur 
Farwell. 

* * *#* 

THE club bulletin announces three con- 
certs for the coming season of equal in- 
terest as follows: 

The first evening will be devoted to 
music of Queen Elizabeth’s day. Miss 
Mary Phillips Webster will give a short 
talk on ‘Music in England in Shakes- 
peare’s Time,’ illustrated by early virginal 
music played on an old-fashioned harpsi- 
chord. The program will also include 
madrigals, songs, and instrumental music 
of the time. 

The second evening will be devoted to 
Celtic music, the program including se- 
lections of ancient Celtic folk-songs and 
modern vocal and instrumental music in- 
spired by Celtic folk music and poetry. 
Modern English and American composers 
will be represented. Introductory re- 
marks on the development and possibili- 
ties of Celtic music will be made by Mr. 
Henry F. Gilbert. 

The third evening will be devoted to 
Negro music. The program will include 
selections illustrating negro folk-songs and 
rag-time melodies, and also modern vocal 
and instrumental music developed upon 
original negro melodies. 


What is the Outlook Toward an American Renaissance? 


HE temptation is strong to 

settle this question at once 

in a much-to-be-desired short 

and summary fashion by 

merely stating that there is 

no outlook whatever discern- 
ible in the direction of an American renais- 
sance. 


And might it not be asked what room 
is there for an intellectual awakening 
such as that which occurred at the time 
of the Italian renaissance? For are we 
not today living in and breathing all the 
clements which made that period so il- 
lustrious? Learning is flourishing in 
thousands of directions unknown to Lo- 
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renzo de Medici. Democracy is marching 
along to victory under banners, the de- 
vices of which were undreamed of by the 
blind, struggling, aspiring masses of those 
early centuries. 

‘ge 

How comes it then that America with a 
thousand and more weaponsof culture than 
mediaeval Europe does not show a more 
brilliant front in literature? Vernon Lee 
gives a clever definition of the Italian 
renaissance which goes to the root of the 
matter by showing that the true reason 
of an awakening is not in the external 
facts but in the state of mind. According 
to her the renaissance was not a period 
but a condition. Without stopping to go 
into details relating to the particular con- 
ditions prevailing during the Italian 
renaissance — since many writers have dis- 
cussed the subject and few there be that 
agree—-we may make the attempt, at 
least partially, to diagnose the conditions 
in America today. 

In spite of the vast resources at the 
command of culture it is to be feared that 
the state of mind of a large majority of 
the people is an utter lack of enthusiasm 
for the noblest ideals in art. How often 
one hears even seemingly sedate people 
expressing a wish to have some fun! And 
how many people seem to be haunted by 
the fear that they may be obliged to read 
or to listen to something heavy — heavy 
being a synonym for anything really seri- 
ous in the way of art work. One would 
really suppose sometimes that our ideal of 
life was a continuous vaudeville. Laugh- 
ter and fun and cleverness are good things, 
but if they occupy too large a proportion 
of the mental vision they choke out the 
taste for the things that are really worth 
while. 

* * * 

Tuis prevalent state of mind must re- 
sult from the working of various causes. 
Doubtless, the commercial instinct which 
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belongs to the materialistic stage of 
America’s civilization is the primary root 
of all the evil, though out of this cause 
grow a number of secondary causes that 
threaten the normal development of great 
literature. It is true that the realms of 
knowledge have vastly increased, but that 
very fact has brought about a necessity 
for specializing, which is likely to dwarf 
every side of the mind except that bent 
upon the development of its specialty. As 
a result we have one section of our audi- 
ences or reading public showing vast erudi- 
tion in individual directions, but with 
artistic sympathies so embryonic that only 
the lightest literature, the most namby- 
pamby music, or the most trivial plays can 
give it the sort of amusement it seeks 
from art. Indeed, there are some types 
of scientist who consider science is des- 
tined to put the literature of power out of 
court altogether. Another of the secon- 
dary causes growing out of commercialism 
is the spirit of competition, so much a 
part of the economic system that it has 
become almost a necessity in every phase 
of human effort. This spirit leads to what 
Shakespeare calls ‘trashing for overtop- 
ping. How often it happens that if a 
poet shows a rare talent somewhat out of 
the beaten track there is immediately 
raised a howl of criticism against his ob- 
scurity. No poet it is held should be 
suffered to write above the heads of his 
readers, It is a remarkable fact that such 
criticism actually prides itself upon its 
own denseness of comprehension, setting 
itself up on a would-be-pinnacle of so- 
called sanity. What poet dare hold his 
head up against these tendencies of a 
democracy that has not yet discovered the 
aspiration inherent in its own principles! 
* * * 

But there is still a large part of the 
community, perhaps the largest, neither 
desperately learned in special directions 
nor with hypercritical manias induced by 
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the spirit of competition, who yet do not 
aspire to the best things in art. The popu- 
larity of the poor play and the mediocre 
novel bears all too sad a witness to this. 
Some of them are the people who want 
to forget and others are the people who 
want to ignore. The first are so over- 
whelmed with the sorrow and misery to 
be met with in the world itself that what 
they desire is the play or the novel that 
deals with absolutely artificial conditions 
either ideal or humorous, but wherein 
nothing is portrayed of the great struggle 
in which the cosmic forces of the universe 
are engaged in their task of bringing hu- 
manity up to higher levels of existence — 
the struggles which have always and must 
always form the subject-matter of the 
greatest literature, struggles that may be 
typified by a few of the great poems in 
the world, as in the Iliad, the battle of 
physical force against physical force, in 
much of the Hindu literature, the scarcely 
disguised battle of nature forces against 
nature forces, the struggle between good 
and evil in the epics of Dante and Milton, 
and, finally, the struggle between old and 
new ideals so daringly symbolized in 
Hauptmann’s ‘ Sunken Bell,’ and which 
forms in some one or other of its phases 
the subject-matter of all the great modern 
European dramatists. 
* * * 

Those who want to ignore form that 
portion of the public unwilling to admit 
that civilization has any serious problems 
to grapple with today that were not set- 
tled in the days of our great grand- 
fathers. They would fain shut their eyes 
to the myriad devices on the banners of 
democracy — some leading on to good 
and some leading on to evil — but all 
meaning struggle and suffering out of 
which the true democracy, ‘when all 
mankind alike is perfected, equal in full- 
blown powers,’ is to emerge. 

* * 


So, for one reason or another, the state 
of mind of the general public does not 
produce an atmosphere propitious for great 
awakenings in literature. Can we, how- 
ever, turn the light on the situation from 
any other point of view? 

We feel quite convinced that, while the 
awakening is not yet, the times are pre- 
paring for it, though perhaps somewhat 
slowly. 

There is certainly tremendous activity 
in every department of literary effort. 
Verse-writing or story-writing is growing 
to be an almost universal habit, and now 
the habit of play-writing is being added 
thereunto. 

As a natural result there is an enor- 
mous quantity of bad work turned out. 
On the other hand, there is a great deal 
of refined and cultured work, betokening 
talent if not genius. The great advantage 
which must finally grow out of this wide- 
spread literary activity is the creating of a 
class whose sympathies and appreciation 
will develop in the direction of better 
ideals in literature. In this way the soil 
which genius needs for its nourishment 
will gradually be prepared. 

* 


THIs army of writers has yet much to 
learn. They are often bitten by the com- 
petitive spirit and do not realize how many 
other people are doing equally good if not 
better work. A spirit of sympathetic ap- 
preciation and cooperation would take 
matters on much more quickly. 

S .@, @ 


THE main trouble, however, is that 
those who turn out bad work know too 
little and those who turn out good work 
know too much. From the first we get 
such infantile babblings in verse as might 
belong to the universal folk-lore of some 
pre-Adamite race, with a beautiful un- 
consciousness on their part that the things 
they do are not of pristine originality. 
From the other class comes work more 
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or less hampered by old models. Still, 
whatever the shortcomings of this enor- 
mous literary activity, it shows at least 
that the genius of the American people is 
in the direction of creative work. 

* * 7 

Berorse the great literature of America 
can spring into being, however, there must 
come upon the scene a type of genius who 
will realize that fresh life can be put into 
our literature only by the birth of en- 
thusiasms for lofty, broad-minded ideals 
—a deep and far-reaching philosophy of 
life and the seeking of fresh subject- 
matter. The European literatures have 
exhausted the treasure-house of classic and 
Teutonic mythology and mediaeval ro- 
mance, and in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the French, German, Ital- 
ian, Scandinavian, and English poets and 
play-wrights have turned more and more 
to direct observation of life for subject- 
matter. The complex and remarkable 
civilization of America, together with the 
ideals which it at least typifies if it has 
not yet quite lived up to them, furnishes a 
mine such as the world has never before 
seen in which the genius may work. The 
struggle going on in our civilization to- 
day is a greater one than that of Prome- 
theus against Zeus. It is between the 
ideal of an enlightened political freedom, 
social and economic equality on the one 
hand, and, on the other, all the conservative 
forces left over from European civilization. 
The phases and ramifications of this strug- 
gle are so infinite that many Shakespeares 
could not exhaust its possibilities. 

* * . 

ALmostT incredible, both in the East 
and in the West, is the amount of still 
unexpressed material, climatic, territorial, 
social, political, historical, aboriginal, 
mythical, for with no inherited mythical 
traditions the natural, the logical thing 
to do is to turn to the mythology of the 
land we have made our own —and all 
this material is clamoring louder and 
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louder for adequate art expression. It is 
true that certain localities or particular 
phases of American life have been ex- 
ploited by such writers as Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Mary Wilkins, Sara Orne 
Jewett, and others, but with a sufficiently 
broad view of the still and ever unreal- 
ized magnitude of America and the length 
of time required for its development, these 
particular and local growths will un- 
doubtedly prove to be but preliminary 
signs of the true spring. 

— * - 


Many astar has risen above the horizon 
latterly, sending bright rays into the pre- 
vailing gloom, but everyone must feel with 
regard to too many of the younger writers 
that their power flags as they go on, partly 
because they depend too much upon direct 
flashes of inspiration, forgetting that 
genius needs every possible aid that knowl- 
edge, observation, and experience can sup- 
ply it, if it will not fade as a flower without 
sufficient sunshine, air, and soil to flourish 
in — and partly because their vision is 
not sufficiently serious and exalted. 

* * «# 


One conclusion must be clear — that 
a true American renaissance must voice 
the country as a whole more than does our 
literary activity at present, and can 
scarcely be compassed before a breath from 
the great open spaces and the wondrous 
natural beauties of our vast country, so 
characteristic of it, shall bring a new 
breadth, freedom, gladness, and swing 
into the somewhat contracted spirit of 
prevailing styles of literary expression. 
And this can scarcely happen until we 
place sympathy with the country at large, 
knowledge of its great elemental forces 
craving expression, before a personal de- 
sire for refinement of style that must re- 
main barren so long as the informing 
spirit does not tally the true genius of 
American life. 

ns. & 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION ODE. 


I 


Peace spreads on high her gonfalon divine, 

And truth and wisdom round her pen- 
nants shine; 

Bold Progress drives his restless, foaming 
steeds, 

Through barricaded walls, to human 
needs. 

What patriots of yesterday hath willed, 

Today we see in prophecy fulfilled. 

If greatness crown the efforts of those 
hands, 

Inherent fragments, they, of fatherlands; 

— sire to son the old blood with its 

re 

Shall gallop on till all life shall expire. 

Unveil our triumphs to our brothers’ 
eyes — 

These towers and domes that reach the 
bending skies ; 

Corinthian columns, cascades, colonnades 

That woo the Muse, like alabaster maids; 

And in their courtly grace, like some 
proud, stately dame, 

Adorn the halls of time, thro’ years of 
deathless fame. 

Sculpture and Art, with Music’s witching 
grace, 

In the grand march of Progress take their 
place. 

Lo! from the factory and the willing soil 

A meed we bring to science and to toil. 

Religions, creeds, by human contact sweet, 

Bow low and nestle at the Master’s feet, 

For man hath made those cenotaphs of 
Thine, 

Arbiters of God — from out the soul di- 
vine. 

Oh, soulful man, there is no wealth but 
thine! 

Thy quest for gold, relume with light di- 
vine. 

Spread is the feast, the Stars and Stripes 
unfurled, 


Our welcome guests, the nations of the 
world. 

Here’s heart to heart, a wealth of love 
more dear 

Than all the glorious sun illumines here. 


II 


Worn with the stress is old New-Orleans 
town, 

And in the West the old-world sun goes 
down; 

Down for a new and quickened century — 

Down with a sunset that illumes the sea. 

The sighing winds come far from out the 
West 

Regent of plains, the river’s broad, cold 


breast. 

Our merchant-ships at anchor spend the 
night — 

Will drowsy Justice wake with morning’s 
light, 

Unloose the leash, behind these walls of 


sea, 

And bid a prisoned continent go free? 

On with thy barterings, bargain and 
buy — 

Wind of the West, there’s a sign in the 
sky. 

Noiseless a chariot rides over the seas — 

Determination floats out to the breeze. 

Thy helmsman shall no doubtful course 
pursue, 

And fan the way to shores that welcome 
you. 

These swarthy men, who guide the Ship 
of State, 

Though reckless deemed, shall make the 
nation great. 

The old Cabildo of the Spanish town 

In one short day shall see two flags go 
down; 

And, fair as azure of the morning air, 

The sun shall find “ Old Glory ” waving 


there. 
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III 


The world’s soul is waiting 
To bloom in a desert — 
Then haste thee, my consuls — 
’*Tis Jefferson commands thee. 
Barbe-Marbois awaits thee 
In the heart of belle France. 
Fling backward the borders 
Of lands near the sunset; 
Thy fire-shod steeds loosen — 
These plains turn to furrows, 
These furrows to gold. 
For thou shalt enchant him — 
This hero of battles. 
Oh, Sun-steeds of power, 
Shed lightnings of victory! 
And breathe in these nostrils 
The breath of success. 
Ask but a town — 
He will give thee an empire; 
On with they bargainings, barter and buy ; 
Wind of the West, there’s a sign in the 
sky. 
Empty thy coffers, all for a wilderness; 
Wist not thy scoffers — barter and buy. 
So all the night long 
Fill up the chalice and rally the song; 
Sancrosanct wisdom has guided thee 
long — 
Paris is wild with delight. 


IV 


Hark, these Amazons of courage, 
Hear a messenger of state; 
’Tis the voice of Barbe-Marbois, 
”Tis Napoleon plays with fate. 
Would he falter, while all Europe 
Was one flaming, martial camp; 
And the sword-flash of Napoleon 
Drenched the earth with crimson damp? 
France was free — aggressive freedom 
Filled the Corsican with pride; 
“T renounce all Louisiana, 
To these Westerners,” he cried. 
“T have given you an empire, 
I have banked the Spanish town, 


And to England given a rival 
That shall test her famed renown.” 
And the treaties signed in Paris 
Caused no heartaches and no tears — 
*T was a godly, swordless conquest, 
Sealed by friendship of the years. 


V 


Come, fill your beakers from Love’s 
spring, 
And drink to the eyes of the past; 
To every rugged pioneer 
Who sailed before the mast; 
To men of panoplied renown 
Communing with the wild — 
To men who buckled fortune down 
To bless the new-world child; 
The pilgrim of the wagon-train, 
Who blazed the forest dim, 
And left a trail far o’er the plain 
For all who followed him; 
The cacique, moccasined and fleet, 
Who sailed the singing wind; 
To swarthy sires, whose buskined feet 
Left ne’er a trace behind; 
To dreamers of the mystic rune, 
Who dared to voice our wrongs; 
The lowliest minstrel’s lilting tune 
That fired our native songs; 
To brave Monroe and Livingston, 
To Versailles’ Bourbon chief; 
To every man who gives to man 
A brother-man’s relief. 
Then shall the vespers’ mellow chimes 
Sweep low the sunset bars, 
While centuries move in harmony 
With God’s swift-swinging stars. 
”Tis sweet to hear life’s billows roll 
The diapason of the soul; 
Shake off the slavish yoke like rust, 
That mars the metal with its dust; 
For freedom is man’s lineal state, 
Bequeathed by heaven, to make him great. 
Then Hope shall light the brow of Night, 
And Faith walk with the Morning Light. 
Lift high the gates of Empire, Lord, 
Nor let Thy people fear the sword ; 
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Then all men’s hearts shall turn to Thee, 
Thou Fisherman of Galilee. 


Note. — When we recall that Bayard 
Taylor and John Greenleaf Whittier 
were the poets of the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia, we can appreciate how high an 
honor was conferred on Ida Eckert-Law- 
rence, ‘‘ The Ohio Poet,” who wrote the 
St. Louis Exposition Ode. This ode has 
won the praise of the most qualified critics 
of verse in the United States and England. 

The committee on ceremonies, casting 
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about for an American poet to write the 
official ode, selected her. President Mc- 
Kinley selected her to write the ode for 
the launch of the battleship Ohio, and 
that effort was copied throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Few women ascend the pinnacle of 
world-wide fame as writers of poetry, 
but Mrs. Lawrence is distinguished by 
that honor. She has come rapidly to the 
front rank of American authors, and is 
recognized as one of the most prominent 
writers of verse in this country today. 
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